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THE PLATONIC HIGHEST GOOD (I).* 


ISTORIANS of philosophy assert with one voice that the 
supreme achievement of ancient ethical reflection was the 
determination of the conception of a highest good, and that the 
. fundamental outlines of that determination were drawn, once for 
all, by Plato. On a subject of such importance, we should ex- 
pect modern scholarship to have probed the evidence and to have 
come to a unanimous verdict, so that the case might well be con- 
sidered closed. But when we turn to the literature, and examine 
\the method, scope, and results of the treatises, general and special, 
which deal with this subject, what do we find? 
. In the first place, we find that modern scholars generally adopt 
/ towards Plato the attitude, not of a pupil, but of a judge. The 
stage is set beforehand, usually by reference to Kant’s distinction 
between a complete and a highest good, and Plato’s text is com- 
pelled to answer the questions of a definitely alien interpreter. 
This at once imports a certain foreign element into the modern 
reconstruction, and whether it is the standpoint of Kant, or of 
Hegel, or of Mill, which is adopted by the interpreter, the result 
is necessarily a more or less distorted Platonism. 

In the second place, the special method of approach is usually 
to set forth (1) the views of other Greek writers, from Homer to 
Antisthenes, on the highest good, (2) the various reflections of 
these views opposed in the Platonic dialogues, and (3) Plato’s 
‘own’ views, especially as revealed in the Philebus. In practice, 
however, it is found difficult to separate (1) and (2) in such a 
way as to do no injustice to the other Greek writers, and to 
separate (2) and (3) without doing severe injustice to Plato. 
The treatment of (1) and (2) lends itself to uncritical insistence 
upon identities in the form of expression, without much reference 
to underlying differences of thought, while the treatment of (3) 

* Read as the Presidential Address at the meeting of the Western Division 


of the American Philosophical Association, at the University of Minnesota, 
April 15, 1927. 
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lends itself, in practice, to a certain narrowness and undue con- 
finement of the Platonic genius. 

In the third place, we note that the treatment, even of the 
_ Platonic dialogues, reveals a certain restriction of outlook. While 
other dialogues always receive honorable mention, it is usual, in 
practice, to confine the arts of strict analysis to (1) that portion of 
the Republic which deals with the idea of good, and (2) the 
Giitertafel of the Philebus. In spite of scrupulously accurate 
treatment of details, such deliberate narrowing of the field of 
vision inevitably induces intellectual myopia, and brings with it 
a certain incompleteness of insight which diminishes the general 
significance of the results of even persistent inquiry. 

Finally, if we look at the results, we find diversity more in 
evidence than agreement. So far as these results can be reduced 
to brief definitions by disregarding or slurring over minor dis- 
agreements, we find ‘ Plato’s summum bonum’ declared to be 
some one or two or three of the following: 


I. Pleasure, or pleasures organized into a system.* 

2. Happiness, or a life founded upon, and participating in, the 
harmonious life of the universe.? 

3. Virtue, or the life of active citizenship in the ideal com- 
munity, under the guidance of science and philosophy.* 

4. The coordination of all individual purposes into a single sys- 
tem patterned upon the idea of good.* 


1G. Grote, Plato and the Other Companions of Socrates, London, 1888, 
Vol. II, pp. 208, 305-309, 314; C. Piat, Platon, Paris, 1906, pp. 249, 253, 255, 
258. 

2Th. Hartmann, De diis Timei platonici, Wratislaw, 1840, p. 35; B. 
Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato, New York, 1911, Vol. II, p. 6; H. Meyer, 
Geschichte der alten Philosophie, Miinchen, 1925, pp. 185-186; Ueberweg- 
Praechter, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, Berlin, 1909, Vol. I, 
p. 175; E. Zeller, Plato and the Older Academy, Eng. Transl., London, 1888, 
PP. 436-438, 442-444. 

3H. Meyer, op. cit., pp. 186-187; R. L. Nettleship, Philosophical Lectures 
and Remains, London, 1897, Vol. I, pp. 374, 384, Vol. II, pp. 10, 81; C. 
Ritter, Platon2, Miinchen, 1923, Vol. II, pp. 556, ff.; E. Trommershausen, 
Darstellung ... der Ansicht Platons iiber das Wesen der seele..., Bonn, 
1873, p. 44; W. Wundt, Ethik, Stuttgart, 1886, Vol. I, p. 244; E. Zeller, 
op. cit., p. 461. 

4G. P. Adams, Idealism and the Modern Age, New Haven, 1919, pp. 11-12, 
66, 75, 153, 198, 215, 236; J. I. Dollinger, Gentile and Jew in the Courts of the 
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5. The intellectual or rational life.® 

6. Contemplative wisdom, or the intuitive vision of the definitely 
transcendental idea of good.® 

7. Beatitude, or complete subordination of self to God until one 
becomes like God or unified with God.’ 


These definitions refer to the highest good considered relatively to 
man. Considered absolutely, without especial reference to hu- 
manity, Plato’s highest good is declared to be: 


8. Absolute unity.® 
9g. Conformity to law.°® 
10. The idea of good.?° 


Temple. .., Eng. Trans!., London, 1862, Vol. I, p. 322; A. Fouillée, La 
philosophie de Platon, Paris, 1869, pp. 76, 78, 233, 234 n.; R. Hirzel, De bonis 
in fine Philebi enumeratis, Leipzig, 1868, p. 54; P. Héfer, Die Bedeutung der 
Philosophie fiir das Leben nach Plato... , Céttingen, 1870, pp. 31, 36; Fr. 
Jodl, Geschichte der Ethik 2, Berlin, 1906, pp. 71-80; B. Jowett, op. cit., Vol. 
II, p. 6; H. Meyer, op. cit., pp. 188, 196-197; R. L. Nettleship, op. cit., Vol. 
I, pp. 374, 384, Vol. II, pp. 218, ff.; Ueberweg-Praechter, op. cit., pp. 176, 
180; Th. Wehrmann, Platonis de summo bono doctrina, Berlin, 1843, pp. 
71-72, 83-85; W. Windelband, Platon5, Stuttgart, 1910, pp. 62, 84-85, 96, 
103-106, I11, 113, 147-148, etc. 

5 P. Héfer, op. cit., pp. 59-60; J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, Ox- 
ford, 1886, Vol. I, pp. 67, 85; R. L. Nettleship, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 360-362; 
Ueberweg-Praechter, op. cit., p. 175; Marie V. Williams, Platonic Theory of 
Knowledge, Cambridge, 1908, pp. 62-65, 67, 87. 

6W. A. Butler, Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy, New York, 
1879, Vol. II, pp. 113, 116, 250, 266, 268; E. Frank, Plato und die sogennanten 
Pythagoreer, Halle, 1923, pp. 14, 109, 117 n.; Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Platon2, Berlin, 1920, Vol. I, pp. 420, ff., 455, 636, 640, 651, 759, Vol. 
II, p. 209; Cf. J. Adam, The Republic of Plato, Cambridge, 1907, Vol. II, pp. 
169-170, etc. 

7H. Bonitz, Platonische Studien2, Berlin, 1875, pp. 221-222; J. I. Dél- 
linger, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 308-310; A. Fouillée, op. cit., pp. 338, 441; J. Mar- 
tineau, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 67, 85; G. Schneider, Platos Auffassung von der 
Bestimmung des Menschen, Gera, 1883, pp. 12, 14, 15; Ueberweg-Praechter, 
op. cit., pp. 176, 180. 

8 A. W. Benn, The Greek Philosophers, London, 1882, Vol. II, pp. 229, 234; 
A. Fouillée, op. cit., pp. 44, ff., 456, 467-468. 

®P, Natorp, Platos Ideenlehre, Leipzig, 1903, pp. 8, 9, 27-28, 47-49, 171, 
173, 186, 180, f. 

10 J. E. Erdmann, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 109-110; J. A. Stewart, Plato’s Doc- 
trine of Ideas, Oxford, 1909, pp. 29, 59, 91, 100; F. A. Trendelenburg, De 
Platonis Philebi consilio, Berlin, 1837, pp. 16-17. 
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11. The self-identity of thought.” 
12. Absolute mind, or God.?? 


To a reader unfamiliar with the detailed qualifications found in 
the literature, it might appear that these definitions, so far from 
being mutually exclusive, emphasize various aspects of a single 
underlying conception; and the hope might well arise that, by 
combining all these definitions, a little logical ingenuity might suc- 
ceed in formulating the whole truth about Plato’s highest good. 
But, to the student who is more at home with the literature, it is 
only too apparent that very few of the scholars concerned would 
consent to accept even the modest degree of rapprochement im- 
plied in grouping them together at all, and that most of them 
would unhesitatingly reject all definitions of the highest good but 
the definition characteristic of their own group. For example, 
those who define the highest good as ‘ pleasure’ explicitly exclude 
from their definition such attributes as ‘ participation in objective 
harmoniousness ’ or ‘ virtue’ or ‘ transcendental intuition,’ except 
in so far as these may be regarded as means to the great end of 
producing pleasure as a state of consciousness. On the other 
hand, those who believe in ‘harmony’ or ‘ virtue’ or ‘ intuition’ 
reject pleasure as ‘ subjective’ and almost beneath contempt. In 
the same way, the partisans of the intellectual or rational life mean 
life here on earth, and explicitly deny ‘ intuition’ and ‘ transcend- 
ence,’ as being irrational, while the partisans of ‘ contemplative 
wisdom’ as unhesitatingly refuse to regard as ‘highest’ any 
‘good’ restricted to this mortal sphere. It is the divergences, 
rather than the agreements, which stand out after examination. 

In the face of these divergences in the results attained by 
scholars whose competence no one would dream of questioning, 
the only possible conclusion is that the subject is perhaps some- 
what more complex than the eclectic and deliberately narrowed 
concentration of the special monographs has realized, and the hope 


11E. Halévy, La théorie platonicienne des sciences, Paris, 1896, pp. 145, 
246, 337; Cf. B. Jowett, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 134. 

12J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Part I, London, 1908, p. 336; W. A. Butler, 
op. cit., p. 146; J. I. Déllinger, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 308; P. Hofer, op. cit., pp. 
12-17, 31, 36; H. Sidgwick, Outlines of the History of Ethics, London, 1906, 
p. 39; E. Trommershausen, op. cit., p. 59, n. 1. 
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therefore remains that a new investigation which is strictly em- 
pirical and as complete as possible may succeed in penetrating be- 
neath verbal forms and accidental contextual implications to the 
deeper strata of Platonic reflection. We shall study the subject 
of the highest good, not with reference to Kant or Mill, but in 
the kind of setting in which it is found in the Platonic dialogues, 
and shall study it, so far as possible, in its relation to the whole 
thought of Plato. 

What is the setting of the highest good in the dialogues? If 
we look over the passages in which the twenty-odd candidates for 
the position of highest good are mentioned or discussed—pleas- 
ure, wealth, health, power, happiness, immortality, etc.—we see at 
once that the ‘highest’ good is so named by reference to some 
definite scale or ladder of goods. It follows, then, that, before 
we can profitably enter upon our examination of these candidates, 
we must investigate this setting in which we find them, and must 
come to some conclusion as to the meaning and function of such 
scales of goods in Platonism. 


A, 


We find, in the dialogues, between two and three hundred 
passages which refer to such value-scales, and about fifty more or 
less distinct scales. Many of these scales have at least one term 
in common, such as ‘ wisdom’ or ‘ justice’ or ‘ pleasure,’ and, al- 
though the other terms differ, some of these are so clearly inter- 
related that we can group them together. This is particularly the 
case when we are dealing with value-scales which occur again and 
again in the greatest variety of contexts, and thus seem to be of 
more central and universal significance. Such grouping appears 
natural and appropriate in connection with the following value- 
scales : 


1. Soul—body—wealth. 

2. Wisdom—justice—temperance, etc., down to health—good 
looks, etc. 

3. Public goods—private goods. 

4. Mind—all other goods. 

5. Divine goods—human goods. 
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A minute investigation of the meaning of these scales and of their 
use in the dialogues ** leads to a number of general conclusions. 
The first universal fact which stands out against the great variety 
of detail is that proverbial value-distinctions, such as ‘ justice— 
health—wealth,’ ‘ public—private,’ etc., represent traditional value- 
judgments, and have in Platonism a status akin to the status of 
the traditional deities. That is to say, everyone forms value- 
scales of one sort or another and relates these somehow to the 
traditional valuations of the group of which he is a member, pre- 
cisely as everyone develops religious convictions of one sort or 
another and relates these somehow to the accepted traditional rep- 
resentatives of ‘the divine.’ Understood in this way, as a pro- 
duct of social evolution, value-scales have the kind of significance 
which, in Platonism, attaches to all public institutions as opposed 
to merely private and individual experiences. They rest upon 
a broader basis than the fluctuating value-judgments of individ- 
uals, and penetrate further into the nature of experience than is 
possible for the relatively unorganized individual feelings after 
value, and, as relatively more comprehensive and more profound, 
constitute norms or social standards by reference to which the 
individual citizen can estimate his degree of moral development.** 

A second fact which stands out with equal universality and 
clearness, is the immense variety of attitudes actually taken to- 
wards these traditional value-judgments. Such social norms may 
be accepted or rejected, half-heartedly or whole-heartedly, and 
that either unthinkingly, or half-reflectively, or aiter mature con- 
sideration. Such attitudes, in spite of their variety, fall, from the 
Platonic standpoint, naturally and of themselves, under one of 
four main heads. First comes the varying and fluctuating in- 
dividual value-judgment, which knows that ‘this tastes sweet’ 
or ‘ bitter,’ here and now, and either unthinkingly or deliberately 
denies objective validity to all generalizations which go beyond 
the individual and rest, e.g., on social experience.*° Next comes 


13 For the ‘minute investigation’ of nos. 1, 3, 4, see this Review, Vol. 
XXXII, pp. 470-490; Vol. XXXIII, pp. 30-50; Vol. XXXIV, pp. 1-27; Vol. 
XXXV, pp. 201-220. For no. 2, see International Journal of Ethics, Vol. 
XXXV, pp. 1-23. 

14 Laws, 880d-e. 

15 Theet., 156, f., 159, f., 166e; cf. Pritg., 353a. 
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the acceptance, whether unthinking or reflective, of these group 
norms as expressing final truth, or at least final truth for man.?® 
Third comes the attitude of rationalistic criticism of all group 
standards, culminating, at best, in the philosopher’s search for a 
deeper basis of truth in the ideal world. Finally, this insight 
once attained, we have the return to the cave, associated with an 
attitude of sympathetic reform, so as to retain, from the new 
position, whatever is of permanent value in the social norms, 
whether for the guidance of the average citizen, or for the stimu- 
lation of philosophical reflection in the dialectical student.’ 

The third universal fact which in the end emerges from the 
evidence, is that the Platonist is not primarily concerned with this 
or that traditional value-scale. It is the attitude rather than the 
norm, which especially interests him, and the arrangement of values 
which he especially champions is not, primarily, a classification of 
‘ goods,’ but rather a classification of attitudes towards such goods, 
in terms of the degree of philosophical insight manifested by this 
or that attitude. What the Platonist is concerned about is that 
there should be an advance from the attitude of subjective individ- 
ualism to a social and institutional standpoint; that there should 
be a further advance from this social attitude to a critical and 
philosophical attitude of insight into the principle of value; and 
finally that there should be a regression from ideal contemplation 
to actual life among human beings, with the avowed aim of en- 
abling other human beings, as far as possible, to advance in the 
direction of the same philosophical insight and then take their 
share also in the great work of spreading the new enlightenment. 
Platonists are thus missionaries in the life of idealistic endeavor, 
and convert to the service of their cause whatever existing in- 
stitutions can be utilized in spreading the new gospel. Of such 
institutions, the existing value-scales are among the more im- 
portant; for many of them tend, of themselves, to emphasize the 
value of righteous conduct as opposed to the mere acquisition of 
material possessions, and almost all acclaim ‘mind’ as the ‘ king 
of all.’ 

Let us consider the nature and aim of this new gospel, in order 


16 Rep., 492b, ff.; cf. 476b, f., 479e. 
17 Laws, 811b, f£.; cf. Rep., 519d, ff., 538c, f., 540a, f. 
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to realize the difference which its adoption makes to the interpre- 
tation of the traditional norms. In every phase of experience, 
man seeks value, and, in order to avoid self-negation, the throwing 
away with one hand of what he is reaching for with the other, 
he aims at consistency and at extracting from his various experi- 
ences their common and universal value-elements. Reflection 
upon what is involved in this value-seeking leads inevitably to 
the ideal of a non-contradictory experience in which all value- 
potentialities are harmoniously and completely realized. This 
ideal of maximal realization of potentiality is the ‘idea of good’ 
which the Platonist proceeds to apply to the reorganization of 
every phase of experience, and it is plain that certain value-judg- 
ments are logically implicit in the acceptance of this ideal principle. 
For example, insight into this principle is clearly superior in value 
to ungrounded opinions as to what constitutes ‘ the good,’ not only 
for the individual citizen, but especially for the administrator who 
is charged with the guidance of community destinies.1 Other 
forms of the same value-judgment everywhere present in the 
dialogues are the exaltation of philosophy at the expense of the 
pursuit of mere pleasure or mere power, the exaltation of ‘soul’ 
at the expense of ‘ body’ and ‘ wealth,’ the exaltation of the one 
universal idea at the expense of the many fluctuating particulars, 
of order as opposed to chaos, of reality at the expense of sensuous 
appearances, etc. Such value-distinctions are implicit in the Pla- 
tonic position,’® and, so far as the actual value-scales which pass 
current in the community resemble these value-distinctions, they 
are seized upon by the Platonist and are shown to be dialectically 
of a piece with the Platonic position as a whole and to imply, ¢.g., 
that the way of salvation is to be sought through philosophy, which 
alone can realize God’s plan for humanity and can raise human 
life out of the meaningless treadmill and ruinous see-saw of the 
political game. 

The social norms which coincide in detail with these ideal valua- 
tions are in this way enlightened as to the identity of the principle 


17a Rep, 484), ff., sose, f., 518d; Laws, 951b, 965, ff. 

18 It should be added that Plato himself at times over-emphasizes this dis- 
tinction. The relation which seems to express, without over-emphasis, all 
that is logically involved in the Platonic position has been pointed out else- 
where, in the detailed study of the chief Platonic value-scales (Cf. Note 13). 
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which they vaguely presuppose with the ideal principle which the 
Platonists are advocating. But there are in the community two 
other attitudes towards values, the treatment of which is more 
difficult. There are, in the first place, value-attitudes which to a 
vague agreement as to the principle join a definite disagreement in 
matters of detail, setting pleasure, or power, or wealth, for ex- 
ample, higher on their scale than temperance or justice or wisdom. 
With this unenlightened hedonism and materialism the valuations 
implicit in Platonism immediately lock horns, and subject to logi- 
cal analysis the sophistry in which such views find their expres- 
sion and technical defence. The vagueness in respect of the 
principle is first cleared up. It is not difficult to show dialec‘ically 
that any genuine value-scale, whatever its details, implies accept- 
ance of the ideal principle of value, viz., the principle of maximal 
realization of potentiality in a single consistent system.?® It is 
then shown, with somewhat more difficulty, that the individualistic 
self-seeking championed by the sophist is inconsistent with this 
ideal principle, and that it is thus logically necessary, either to 
give up belief in the principle, or to accept the deductions of the 
Platonist in matters of detail. It is enough for the sophists rep- 
resented in the dialogues to catch a glimpse of the dialectical abyss 
of not-being beneath their feet, for the boldest and most aggres- 
sive of them to desert their position, and accept, somewhat hur- 
riedly, the whole position indicated by their Platonic interlocutors, 
with whom they have in common at least a faith in the power of 
reason to discover the true life-values.2® The materialistic hedon- 
ist is thus not a final enemy, but is converted to Platonism and 
submits to the rectification of his scale of values until it coincides 
with the Platonic valuations. 

The second attitude towards values, which remains to be dis- 
cussed, occasions greater difficulty, for it disagrees with Platonism, 
not only in details, but even in principle, so that it is hard to find 
any common ground from which to proceed. The representative 
of this standpoint is the sceptic, who either contents himself with 

19 Gorg., 509a, etc.; Rep., 504, ff.; cf. Int. Jour. Ethics, Vol. XXXII, pp. 
193-99. 


20 Prtg., 356d, f.; Gorg., 482c, f.; Rep., 350, ff., 358b. Plato (‘ Socrates’) 
does not himself insist on the logical compulsiveness of all details. 
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a practical equation of all empirical values,”* or even goes further 
and attacks the intellectual integrity of the ideal world itself, and 
views without shrinking the intellectual abyss to which such un- 
belief admittedly leads.2? Where all belief in value-scales of any 
sort has vanished, it is doubtful whether persuasion, however 
reasonable, can effect anything, and, if conscientious endeavor 
fails to effect a cure, such cases are in the end treated by the 
Platonist as pathological perversions, to be cut out of the com- 
munity life by a surgical operation.”* 

After the hedonist has thus been converted to the true faith, 
and the sceptic, if proved to be beyond all reasonable hope of con- 
version, has been eliminated from the community life, the various 
empirical value-scales are standardized so as to express more 
nearly the ideal valuations implicit in Platonism. A single com- 
prehensive scale of values, passing from material possessions up 
through physical and moral excellences and culminating in in- 
tellectual excellence, is officially established in religion and in law 
and is incorporated into the community life.** In this way the 
Platonist hopes to join hands with the elements of good which 
are present in the habitual value-judgments of each and every 
citizen, and thus to raise every phase of the community life more 
nearly to the spiritual level at which life begins to acquire signifi- 
cance, reality, and true value. 

So much for the setting in which candidates for the position of 
highest good are found. From the investigation of this setting 
we learn to expect that such candidates as ‘ wisdom’ and ‘ philoso- 
phy’ will be adopted rather easily by Platonists, but that such 
terms as ‘ pleasure’ or ‘ wealth’ will need to be reinterpreted be- 
fore it will be possible for Platonists to accept them as reasonable 
candidates. For the purposes of the present study it will be 
sufficient to investigate this process of reinterpretation in some 
six typical cases. 

If we turn to the dialogues, we find no less than twenty-four 
apparently different candidates for the position of chief or highest 


21 Rep., 561c; cf. Gorg., 4o1e, f. 

22 Parm., 132, ff., 135, f.; Soph., 254, ff., 250e, cf. Euthyd., 301b-c. 
23 Laws, 908e, f. 

24 Laws, 631b, f. 
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good. These are: (1) pleasure, (2) health, (3) wealth, (4) 
power, (5) happiness, (6) immortality, (7) goodness of char- 
acter, (8) temperance, (9) justice, (10) genius, (11) religion, 
(12) science, (13) philosophy, (14) the comprehensive or com- 
posite life, (15) the life of the guardian or ideal statesman, (16) 
civilization, (17) the community, (18) law and order, (19) in- 
telligent self-knowledge on the part of the community, (20) mind, 
(21) measure or the mean, (22) the excellence and preservation 
of the whole, (23) the idea of good, (24) God. We can readily 
understand that a careful investigation might succeed in reducing 
this list to a slight extent. But there would, in any case, remain 
a very large number of apparently different highest goods, and 
it will be more profitable, in our present study, to investigate the 
process of reinterpretation by which ‘ goods’ apparently so diverse 
are incorporated into the fabric of Platonism. With this aim, 
we shall select the candidates which, on the face of them, appear 
most un-Platonic, viz. (1) pleasure, (2) wealth, (3) power, (4) 
happiness, (5) immortality; and shall compare the results ob- 
tained by an examination of these candidates with what we find 
in the case of an obviously Platonic candidate such as (6) mind. 

(1) Pleasure——The passages in which pleasure is discussed in 
the dialogues fall naturally into four main groups: (a) purely 
psychological passages, which have nothing to do with ethical 
valuations; (b) passages expressing value-attitudes towards pleas- 
ure-pain characteristic of man as a social animal; (c) passages 
expressing the philosopher’s attitude towards pleasure-pain; and 
(d) passages suggesting how the social and conventional pleas- 
ures might be reformed in the light of this philosophic reflection. 
In dealing with the subject, we shall follow this natural grouping. 

(a) The Psychology of Pleasure.**°—Pleasure-pain, as an ex- 
perience, arises in connection with every form of animal and 
human activity, whether sensory, motor, or organic. The eye is 
formed for seeing, tie ear for hearing, etc., and the simple func- 

25 The treatment of this subject by G. R. Kranichfeld (Platonis et Aristo- 
telis de hedonei sententiae, Berlin, 1859, pp. 6, ff.) is a little narrow, being 
influenced by the special attention which he gives to the Philebus. For a 


more thorough account, see A. E. Taylor, Plato: the Man and His Work, New 
York, 1927, pp. 418-427. 
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tioning of each of our sensory organs in accordance with its char- 
acteristic structure is associated with pleasure. Excessive stimu- 
lation, as when the unprotected eye is subjected to strong sunlight, 
is painful, and deficient stimulation, as when the light-adapted 
eye is plunged suddenly into darkness, is confusing and unpleas- 
ant; and there is a sense in which any effective stimulation of our 
sense-organs is a disturbance, a violence which interrupts the even 
flow of the inner motions characteristic of the organ. But where 
the degree of stimulation merely calls forth an outflow of energy 
which is within the capacity of the organ, so that its reaction rep- 
resents a recovery of balance and the attainment of a new equili- 
brium, this characteristic reaction is always experienced as pleas- 
ure.*° We may take pleasure in simple sensations, in bright colors 
or pure tones, as such, without reference to anything further such 
as a picture or symphony. So too touching, tasting, and smelling, 
of themselves, may give simple but undeniable pleasures, quite 
independently of the social or anti-social setting in which these 
and other sensory pleasures may be experienced.*” Again, from 
the motor point of view, all animals take a natural pleasure in 
self-motion, however spasmodic. The frisking of limb or tail 
heightens their sense of being alive.2* Finally, from the organic 
point of view, the assimilation of material which fills up the gaps 
left by the wear and tear of life, in the digestive process which 
restores the proportion of the bodily elements to one another and 
thus renews our bodily equilibrium, is accompanied by pleasure, 
and the return from disease, which has disturbed the proportion 
of earth, water, fire, and air in the body, to health, in which the 
natural equilibrium is completely restored, is extremely pleasant.”® 

In addition to the above, there are the pleasures which arise from 
coordination. All animals take a natural pleasure in self-motion, 
however spasmodic and irregular; but human beings take also an 
especial pleasure in the ordered measures of the dance, in the 
kindred rhythm-patterns of music and poetry, and generally, in 

26 Rep., 357b-c, 475d, f., 515¢, f., 516e, f.; Tim., f., 47c-d; Laws, 
732e, f. 

27 Rep., 436a, f.; Tim., 67a; Phileb., 51b, f., 63e. 

28 Phileb., 51a, f.; Laws, 653d-e, 815¢, f. 
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the introduction of unity, meaning, and a principle of order into 
the otherwise manifold, meaningless, and chaotic. This introduc- 
tion of order is the characteristic work of mind, and we take great 
pleasure in the characteristic functioning of these synthetic proc- 
esses, so far as they are successful in overcoming obstacles and 
reducing the environment to their own order-patterns, whether 
these are concrete sense-patterns, or the less concrete and more 
formal patterns which appeal to a more generalized sense of 
rhythm and order, or the action-patterns which we call ethical, or 
the more formal and general patterns of mathematics, logic, di- 
alectic, and metaphysics. In all of these, pleasure is taken,*° 
though it cannot be denied that, in certain cases, the simpler, more 
directly instinctive and sensuous activities may come into conflict, 
either with one another, or with more developed activities such as 
the ethical or intellectual activities.* 

(b) Social Value-Attitudes towards Pleasure —At the natural 
level, men, women, and children seek pleasure from any and every 
source, indiscriminately and without much consideration of con- 
sequences. Perhaps they are not seeking pleasure, as such, but 
are rather trying to live out their lives, to set functioning their 
sensory and motor apparatus, and, as a consequence of this un- 
reflective activity, of course they enjoy the heightened sense of 
life which accompanies this discharge of energy along organic 
channels.*? But, under the influence of social living, certain ac- 
tivities and certain types of pleasure become standardized, as ob- 
jects of community approval. Eating and drinking become, to 
some extent, community functions. Friendship becomes an in- 
stitution hedged about by community usages. Pugnacity develops 
into sport-rivalry or possibly into military organization. Curiosity 
becomes, to an increasing extent, a matter of community-regulated 
study and research. 

Speaking generally, the attitude of any community towards 
pleasure-pain is (a) to approve all pleasure-pursuits which tend 

80 Phedo, 97c; Rep., 398c, ff., 498e, f., 583a; Phaedr., 247c, £.; Phileb., 
51, f.; Laws, 653e, f., 656, f., 670d, f., 673c—-d, 815d, f. 
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to strengthen the community, whether for peace or for war, and 
(b) to disapprove ali pleasure-pursuits which seem likely to 
weaken the community in any way. Just which pursuits are ap- 
proved and which disapproved, varies largely as the type of group 
organization varies. Thus, the pleasures approved of in a typi- 
cal oligarchy are the business man’s pleasures, the pleasures as- 
sociated with working hard, saving carefully, accumulating prop- 
erty by methods which fall approximately within the law, avoiding 
unproductive expenditures, whether personal or communal.** The 
pleasures disapproved of are expensive and unproductive pleas- 
ures, such as those associated with mere indulgence of appetites, 
or with sport, or with military honor, or with disinterested re- 
search whether scientific or philosophic. The natural appetites 
of hunger, thirst, and sex are kept down by force of will, except 
where someone else can be found to pay the cost, in which case 
they are indulged in with a crudity and at the same time a thor- 
oughness which are only found in the absence of sound educa- 
tion.** 

So too in a democracy of the Athenian type, the attitude to- 
wards approved pleasures is connected with ‘ freedom,’ 7.e., with 
absence of regulation and control, whether rational or otherwise. 
All pleasures are definitely equated in value, and the nothing-too- 
much rule is interpreted as meaning that the proper democratic at- 
titude towards the pursuit of happiness is to allow no one pleas- 
ure to become the ruling passion for long, but to compel each in 
turn to give way to the next. With a splendid disregard for in- 
consistencies, the citizen in a democracy pursues happiness via 
the pleasures associated with liquor and revelry, via the pleas- 
ures associated with an active career as a politician, a military 
officer, a commercial magnate, etc., etc., everything by starts, but 
nothing long. No pleasures lose their voting power. All are 
equally enfranchised, and disapproval is meted out only to the 
consistent, selectively systematic pursuit of activities which de- 
velop definite character and culminate in something exclusive, 
such as trained leadership in politics, trained leadership in war- 
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fare, expert leadership in research, etc. In the land of the free, 
nothing kingly is tolerated.** 

So, again, in a government of the despotic type: pleasure-pur- 
suits which tend towards stability, law and order, and constitu- 
tional government are steadily eliminated, and the more unruly 
appetites lift up their heads. The pleasures of debauchery are 
most highly approved, and the titillation of the emotions in the 
tragic drama comes a close second. A community in the hands 
of a despot is on the down grade which leads, with increasing 
velocity, to disintegration and not-being, and it is pleasures of the 
disintegrating type which are approved of in such a community.” 

Each form of social organization thus, out of all pleasure-pur- 
suits, standardizes a certain selection and, by means of social 
pressure, sets these before its citizens as the most desirable, or 
as constituting the highest good for these citizens. No com- 
munity sets before its citizens as an ideal, i.e., as the highest good, 
the seeking after pleasure, as such. For mere pleasure has neither 
character nor organized structure, but is a process. As Plato puts 
it, it is genesis, not ousia. It is wealth, power, freedom, etc., 
which are regarded as substantial goods, and the pleasure-proc- 
esses associated with these take on value-character from the value 
of the substantital goods with which they are associated. At the 
same time it is not, of course, denied that some of these goods 
may well be associated with more pleasure, whether in quantity or 
in quality or both, than others, and that it might thus be possible 
to find a ‘highest’ good which would be associated with the 
greatest possible quantity and quality of pleasure. 

(c) Philosophical Criticism of these Socialized Attitudes ——The 
criticism of pleasure which we find in the dialogues is directed 
mainly against the pleasures pursued by individuals, as such, 
rather than against the pleasures which they pursue as citizens of 
some definite type of social group, and the criticism of groups is 
directed against the concrete ends which these pursue, rather than 
against the pleasures associated with such ends. Nevertheless, as 
the criticism of the different types of social organization is made 

85 Rep., 560b, ff. 
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with the aim of ascertaining how the typical despot or oligarch or 
democrat compares in respect of pleasantness of life with the typi- 
cal philosophic guardian, it is possible to make certain deductions 
which are substantiated by the evidence provided in the dialogues. 

In trying to understand this evidence, we come upon a certain 
difficulty, which appears to arise from an attempt to prove two 
things which are perhaps not entirely consistent. It is shown (1) 
that pleasure is not, and cannot be, a good in itself, as it is a 
characterless process which obtains its meaning and value from 
the substantial entities with which it is associated; it is not an 
‘idea,’ and does not belong to the ideal realm, the ‘true above,’ 
but remains attached to the only partially real world of change 
and decay, the Heraclitean flux inherent in the sensuous.** On 
the other hand (2), it is not proposed to concede to the sophists 
that philosophy as depicted in the dialogues is not, in actual fact, 
a pleasurable kind of pursuit as compared with the pursuit of 
power or sensuality. Plato maintains that philosophy is tiie 
pleasantest life, and that, judged by the standard of pleasantness, 
the life of his philosophic guardian is superior to any other kind 
of life advocated or practiced in his time.*® This seems to con- 
cede the hedonist position, though giving it a new turn and con- 
tent, and, by this apparent concession, seems to throw a shadow 
of doubt upon the (thoroughly Platonic) contention that pleasure 
is somehow unreal and unimportant. If, on the one hand, we 
regard the doctrine that pleasure is unsubstantial as the essential 
position of Platonism, then a certain air of unreality undoubtedly 
surrounds the attempt to demonstrate that the life of the philoso- 
pher exceeds in pleasure the life of the viveur or of the power- 
seeker. For it seems paradoxical to assert that the philosopher is 
not concerned with pleasure at all, and indeed in eating, drinking, 
and sex-relations is not at all carried away by pleasure, but lives 
a somewhat ascetic life, and also to maintain that the viveur, who 
does take pleasure in such activities and devotes himself to a life 
of enjoyment, does not, after all, get more pleasures out of life 
than the ascetic, who takes no especial pleasure in such natural 
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activities. We should expect Plato, in strict logic, to say: ‘ The 
sensualist does, in fact, enjoy a succession of individual pleasures, 
and his life is, in fact, a procession from enjoyment to enjoyment; 
but, as there is no order or consistency in his way of living, while 
his life is undeniably a succession of pleasures which, as psycho- 
logical processes, titillations of his nervous system, are real enough, 
he is missing something more valuable. On the whole, his life, 
considered as a totality which should be rational and consistent, 
is a succession of failures to connect and establish contact with 
the things which make of life something truly worth while. The 
philosopher misses, in comparison, a very large number of these 
insignificant neural titillations; but his life is a success on the 
whole, and enjoys genuine satisfaction, because it is consistent and 
is throughout in touch with the deepest reality. The choice is be- 
tween (1) a meaningless and frivolous existence which enjoys a 
succession of sensuous pleasures but misses the deeper realities of 
life, and (2) a meaningful and truly valuable existence which co- 
operates with God in doing the real work of the world. But in 
such a choice, the criterion of value cannot possibly be a neural 
reaction ‘such as pleasure, which is a subjective heightening of 
the life-sense which may be present just as much in the hedonist 
as in the philosopher, and is far too superficial and too universal 
to be made a touchstone by which questions of such importance 
can be decided.’ *° 

If, on the other hand, we regard Plato as thoroughly in earnest 
in demonstrating that the philosophic life is the pleasantest, we 
should expect his position, in strict logic, to be as follows: ‘ All 
living beings enjoy pleasure, as a heightening of their sense of 
being alive, in proportion as they succeed in overcoming obstacles 
and utilizing external stimulations as a means of calling forth a 
harmonious reaction of their own motor processes so that these 
emerge triumphant in their own characteristic activity. There is 
thus a proportion between the degree of harmony, organization, 
and character, on the one hand, and the degree of pleasure ex- 
perienced on the other. To a man of definite character, the 
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pleasure associated with eating, drinking, and the satisfaction of 
other sensuous appetites is slight in comparison with the pleasure 
associated with a complex reaction—such as the successful daily 
_ performance of his characteristic work as farmer, carpenter, or 
student—which calls forth the harmonious codperation of all his 
action-tendencies in the direction of realizing his peculiar char- 
acter. To a man of no definite character, the more simple ap- 
petite-satisfactions seem like great pleasures, because he has noth- 
ing higher. with which to compare them. They are genuine 
enough as far as they go, but they do not go very far, because 
they awaken no well-developed organization of action-tendencies 
in harmonious relation to the essential nature of the universe, but 
remain superficial, out of touch with what is worth while. From 
this standpoint, the most pleasurable existence will be that of the 
most highly organized character, who reacts in such a way as to 
call forth all his energies, physical, moral, and intellectual, in 
harmonious inter-relation, and in harmonious relation to the genu- 
ine forces in the cosmos. But the life which is devoted to this 
maximal realization of potentiality is the life whose principle is 
the idea of good, i.e., is the philosopher’s life. The philosopher’s 
life, then, as being the most comprehensively and thoroughly or- 
ganized, is the pleasantest. To such a man, a meal, a drink, or 
a walk, e.g., is not the feverish snatching after a momentary 
pleasure, coming in between two reachings-out after entirely 
heterogeneous pleasures. His life is not an aggregate, but is an 
organized totality, and each moment in it is not an isolated shoot 
of pleasure, but pulsates with the life of the whole, and is colored 
by the hedonic tone of the whole. In this way, where the pleas- 
antness of the whole enters into each moment, the pleasure which 
continues to tinge the hedonic coloring of each moment is more 
comprehensive, more smooth-flowing, more consistent than the 
isolated pleasures of the sensualist, which are pleasant, indeed, 
but are jerky and disconnected, and somewhat overcast by the 
shadow of impermanence and insecurity which is always found in 
the absence of order and system. While, then, all men enjoy 
pleasures, in proportion as they are successful in their various 
activities, the philosopher, whose activities are organized in terms 
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of the ideal principle of extracting from every phase of experience 
its maximum of consistent meaning-value, enjoys the greatest 
possible quantity and quality of pleasure.’ * 

(d) Suggested Reforms of Socialized Pleasures—In accord- 
ance with the difference between these two views, two widely dif- 
fering types of reform are suggested by the Platonic representa- 
tives of philosophic insight. On the one hand, we find it roundly 
asserted that the pleasure-seeking tendencies which, under the 
name of ‘the concupiscent element,’ constitute the largest portion 
of the human soul, are not amenable to rational considerations at 
all, but naturally and inevitably compete with reason for control of 
the action-systems of the organism, and seek to subject the ra- 
tional and spirited elements to the service of instinct. These 
irrational tendencies are pronounced uneducable, and the only way 
in which they can be handled effectively is to prevent them from 
tasting pleasure, and thus to interfere with their natural growth, 
and keep them as weak as possible. They must further be kept 
in their place by force ab extra, and the spirited element is here 
summoned to the service of reason, in order to see thai the pleas- 
ure-seeking tendencies are kept in due subordination.** It is, in 
fact, along these lines that reform is suggested. The philosopher 
despises the unruly mob of pleasure-seeking tendencies connected 
with hunger, thirst, sex, self-adornment, etc., and severs himself, 
as much as possible, from these instinctive activities which are the 
great concernment of most men and make up some three-fourths 
of embodied human existence. Withdrawing himself from the 
world and the flesh to the shelter of his college walls, he preserves 
his purity from contamination and devotes himself to the solitary 
contemplation of ultimate truths in the ideal realm. Approval of 
this other-worldly attitude occurs in a great variety of contexts, 
and is thus to be regarded as characteristically Platonic.*® 

On the other hand, many passages indicate directly enough that 
the pleasure-seeking tendencies can, at least to some extent, be 
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trained and educated so as to recognize and accept the ascendency 
of reason, not as a merely external force, but as akin to something 
within their own nature. In the first place, the spasmodic tend- 
encies towards self-expression in any and every kind of motion 
can, in human beings, be brought under the direction and control 
of rhythm and harmony, so that we take pleasure in dancing, and 
in the measures of the dance combined with song. But any kind 
of rhythm is already an example of order and law, and, further, 
certain types of rhythm are, in the nature of things, appropriate 
to the expression of certain types of character. It is a peculiarity 
of human nature that we take pleasure in whatever rhythmic forms 
are habitual for us, and it is therefore a simple matter of censor- 
ship acting in concert with experts, to see that the more effeminate 
and less desirable types are suppressed, and that the rhythmic 
forms used in education, in ceremonial and processional dances, 
are all representative of the more desirable types of character. 
In this way our pleasure-pain sense gradually takes on a kind of 
harmoniousness and measuredness, and acquires the natural 
rhythms of a well-regulated life. Words, melodies, and dance- 
rhythms all exemplifying the approved character-types, we in- 
sensibly take up into our characters, (a) in the dances approved 
for peaceful occasions, the virtues of temperance and holiness, and 
(b) in the dances approved for warlike occasions, the virtues of 
courage and discipline inseparable from military morale. When 
we further remember how the choric dance links together all 
members of the community, we realize how the sense of com- 
munity, which is the basis of the virtue of justice, develops, and, 
when we further remember the meaning-element embodied in the 
words of the approved songs, we can understand how it is that 
Plato can regard this training in music and gymnastic as leading 
naturally towards an appreciation of the beauty of reason itself, 
and so preparing us for the acquisition of the virtue of wisdom.** 

In the second place, it is definitely stated that the desires which 
together constitute the concupiscent element of the soul vary in 
the degree to which they can be enlightened. Some of them, at 
any rate, are of a worthier nature, and can not only themselves 
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listen to the voice of reason, but can also, somewhat like the 
spirited element as a whole, exercise a measure of control! over the 
less worthy desires, so that these grow weaker, or even cease al- 
together from troubling. Finally, it is also clearly stated that the 
concupiscent element, taken as a whole, can be so educated as to 
come to an agreement with the rational element, namely, that the 
rational element should rule over the whole organism, and that 
the concupiscent element should refrain from opposing such duly 
constituted authority: in which case the concupiscent element, no 
less than the rational element, partakes of the virtue of temper- 
ance. From this evidence,*® then, it is plain that the physical in- 
stincts are not always a drag upon the philosopher, but can, to 
some extent, be so trained as to enter into the philosophic life 
itself. From this standpoint, it is suggested that the pleasures 
associated with eating, drinking, sex, etc., should not be abandoned 
as uneducable expressions of the wild-beast element in man, but 
should be reformed by the philosopher re-entering the cave and 
so training himself as well as his fellow-citizens that they all ap- 
proximate to the perfection of body as well as of soul. This 
means that eating, drinking, etc., should and can become com- 
munity, rather than merely individual, functions, and should illus- 
trate the spirit of service rather than of individualistic pleasure- 
seeking, and the spirit of enlightenment rather than the soul- 
darkening lusts of the flesh. One eats and drinks so that the 
bodily harmony will subserve the symphony of the soul, as the 
good citizen eats so as to preserve that health of body which is a 
sine qua non for the rest of the higher life.*® It has been pointed 
out that, according to the Philebus, only the pleasures of zstheti- 
cal joy in pure colors, forms, odors, tones, and the joy in knowl- 
edge—which all rest on pure relations, on measure and law, with 
the pleasure peculiar to this, and do not sway up and down be- 
tween too-much and too-little, like the other pleasures—only such 
pure pleasures can enter into the good life, which is based upon 
law and order. But it is of course to be understood that, as 
stated in other dialogues, all the ‘necessary’ appetites, together 
with their attendant pleasures, enter directly into the philosopher’s 
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life.t? It is really the spirit of sensualism to which the Platonist 
is opposed. He does not, in the end, advocate extreme asceticism 
or cynicism. The reform suggested is thus a reform of the spirit, 
substituting the philosophic spirit for the materialistic and sen- 
sualistic attitude towards the various activities in which the body 
has a share. 
RuPERT CLENDON LODGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE PLATONIC HIGHEST GOOD (II).* 


~O far, we have examined the claims of pleasure to be regarded 
~~“ -as the highest good. It remains to examine the similar 
claims of (2) wealth, (3) power, (4) happiness, (5) immortality, 
and to compare the results thus obtained with the Platonic 
treatment of (6) mind as supremely valuable, before we shall be 
in a position to draw a general conclusion as to the Platonic 
highest good. 

(2) Wealth—That money and material possessions may be 
utilized so as to assist in living the ideal life, is admitted by 
everyone, and, when so utilized under the guidance of wisdom 
or philosophic insight, they obviously constitute a ‘good.’ But 
the materialistic impulses incident to humanity (fleonexia) 
tend to omit this reference to wisdom or insight, and to regard 
possessions as somehow good in themselves; and that material 
possessions constitute the chief or highest of goods is the central 
portion of the business man’s creed. Such believers rest their 
case partly upon the psychological disposition of acquisitiveness, 
which is not only strong in humanity when taken by itself, but 
also, by its connection with the sensuous desires, becomes 
representative of what, in the majority of men, constitutes the 
largest portion of the soul.‘* Thus, it is perfectly in accordance 
with normal human tendencies for a man to acquire considerable 
possessions, and to spend his money largely in building a mag- 
nificent home, and in obtaining for his women-folk all the luxuries 
which money can purchase, turning his home into a veritable 
nest where he can lay up treasures upon earth and can entertain 
his friends lavishly with all that can delight eye, ear, palate, 
or touch; living, as nearly as possible, what he imagines to be 
the life of the great king. In sketching the outlines of this 
millionaire’s paradise, Plato emphasizes sometimes the thrift, 

* See this REVIEW, Vol. XXXVI, No. 5, Sept. 1927, pp. 428-449, for the first 
part of this article. 
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and at other times the luxury. But that the ideal of great 
possessions has an immense fascination for humanity, and that 
the typical business man of ancient Greece fed his soul with 
images of wealth and luxury, and with the hope of being, one 
day, a kind of sultan, is brought out very clearly in the dialogues.*® 
In such day-dreaming, a veritable idealism is involved, but it is 
an idealism which attributes altogether magical powers to cold 
cash and real estate, and Plato is concerned to show that the 
aspirations of humanity cannot be finally satisfied with this 
simple, though concrete, content of the life which is seeking to 
attain the highest good. 

For Platonism, material possessions only acquire value in 
relation to human purposes, and the only direct function of 
cash is in connection with the mechanism of economic living, 
in order to facilitate the exchange of the products of labor. 
It is the development of the soul which is the really valuable 
human activity, and it is only so far as possessions, by providing 
a sufficient basis for spiritual culture, including, e.g., an education 
which will reveal the moral limitations inherent in the thirst 
after great possessions, can assist in the development of the 
soul, that they acquire any sort of positive value. Even so, 
the value which they acquire is purely secondary, valuable as 
an instrument, not valuable in itself. In fact, Plato likes to 
say that, as the chief function of possessions is to minister to 
the needs of the body, and the chief function of the body is 
to minister to the development of the spirit, namely, so as to 
enable the spirit to contemplate the ideal realm, spiritual life 
comes first in value, the needs of the body come second, and the 
claims of wealth to be regarded as an object of reasonable human 
endeavor come third.5° The exact figures (first, second, third) 
are, of course, insignificant, as the entities compared are not 
quantities and are not even in pari materia, but the figures are 
used here, as in the mathematical formulation of the happiness- 
relation of the tyrant as compared with the philosopher, simply 
in order to illustrate in a graphic way the great value-distance 
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between the ideals compared. For Platonism, possessions have 
no value per se, and could not possibly be a highest good. But 
when wisely acquired and used, they enter into the mechanical 
side of social organization, and thus partake of the value of 
social organization; much as a card-indexing system has no’ 
value in itself, but, by facilitating certain mechanical processes, 
may even enter, to a certain extent, into the investigation of 
scientific or philosophical truth, and may thus share in the value 
which attaches to such investigations, though never attaining 
a very high level of value. It is thus the substitution of the 
philosophic, in place of the materialistic, spirit which lends to 
wealth and material possessions whatever value they can legiti- 
mately claim. 

(3) Power.—That power could be regarded by the Platonist as 
a candidate for the position of highest good, may seem strange 
at first sight. For what reader does not instantly recall the 
attitude of ‘Socrates’ to the Napoleonic ideal exemplified in 
Archelaus, Ardiaeus, and the great king of Persia, not to mention 
the famous demonstration that the tyrannical soul ‘‘does least 
of all what it wills,’”’ but cowers behind locked doors, alone 
with its insatiable desires, friendless and hopeless, trusting 
mistrustfully in its bodyguard of faithless foreign hirelings? 
And yet, while many passages indicate philosophic shrinking 
from any exercise of power,®! it is undoubtedly Plato’s earnest 
faith that salvation for mankind is to be sought only by con- 
centrating all such power in the hands of philosophers. The 
philosopher-kings of the ideal republic are paralleled by the 
magistrates who, in the model city of the Laws, constitute the 
nocturnal council; and power of every sort, including the power 
of life and death, is to be exercised by them in a decisive manner.” 
From this evidence, it becomes plain that the Platonic position 
re power as an ethical ideal is, not to reject power, but to alter 
the attitude of its possessors and users, so that they become 
liberated from the materialistic self-seeking characteristic of the 
average grasper after power, and develop into philosophers. 

4 Gorg., 466), ff., 521, f.; Rep., 496), f., 498b-c, 4990, c, 576, ff., 615¢, f.; cf. 
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This philosophic attitude, with its insight into the idea of good, 
uses power in the only proper way, viz., as a means of bringing 
about the maximal realization of the potentialities inherent in 
community living. 


(4) Happiness—The popular conception of happiness as 
dependent upon wealth, political power, physical health, and a 
continuous string of pleasures, is rejected without hesitation in 
the dialogues, in favor of a happiness dependent upon temperance, 
courage, justice, and philosophical insight into the true principle 
of value. For the Platonist, happiness means the life of maximal 
well-being, 7.e., the life which realizes the greatest possible 
quantity and quality of true value in relation to a given physical, 
social, and metaphysical environment. It is exemplified in the 
life of the philosophic guardian, who forms himself, as far as 
humanly possible, upon the principle in accordance with which 
the Divine Guardian has created and is sustaining the universe, 
and thus calls into being, and preserves in being, the ideal 
kingdom whose pattern is laid up in heaven. That is to say, 
in treating ‘happiness’ as the highest good, the Platonist com- 
pletely reinterprets the term, so that it comes to mean the life 
of maximal well-being, as conceived by idealistic philosophy.** 

(5) Immortality—The popular conception of immortality, 
understood simply as unending existence, as somehow consti- 
tuting a chief good, is emphatically rejected in the dialogues, 
and it is insisted that such continuity, divorced from moral 
quality, might well constitute the greatest of evils.** Both the 
popular and the Platonic conception view immortality as the 
kind of life which ‘the immortals’—.e., the gods and heroes of 
Greek mythology—live, but the popular view interprets this in 
a sensuous and materialistic way, while the Platonist interprets 
it idealistically. For the Platonist, the life of the immortals 
consists in ‘holiness, justice, and wisdom,’ 7.e., is a self-determined 
overflowing into actions which are holy, just, and wise. The 
immortals ‘do their own work,’ 7.e., codperate in the idealistic 
spirit of bringing about the maximal development of positive 
value in the universe. Mortals partake of immortality pre- 
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cisely so far as they share in this idealistic life, creating, as the 
philosopher-king does here below, images of beauty, temperance, 
and justice. Any human being who succeeds in dominating 
circumstances to the extent of similarly ‘doing his own work,’ 
z.e., performing consistently and with free self-determination 
some definite function which is of value to his community, not 
only as administrator, but as priest, merchant, farmer, shoe- 
maker, etc., so far participates directly in the spirit which 
expresses the life and work of the immortals. 

Here an objection might be raised. Man can, of course, 
participate in spiritual living. He can even, in a sense, enter 
into codperation with the immortals. But does not a difficulty 
remain? Is not what distinguishes a mortal from an immortal 
precisely the deathlessness of the immortal, as contrasted with 
the obvious fact that the mortal comes to an en’? Does human 
‘immortality ’—in this new sense of spiritual living—suggest or 
imply that such a human being survives the fact of physical 
death? 

To this question the answer suggested in the dialogues seems 
to be as follows: When the body perishes, the spirit withdraws 
for a period to the intellectual place. Here, in company with 
the immortals, the spirit renews, through contemplation un- 
clouded by physical needs, its refreshing vision of the great 
ideas. Eventually the spirit descends into the cave again, 
taking on another body, by whose instrumentality it again plays 
its part in the great conflict between good and evil. In this 
kind of eternal alternation between its heavenly home and this 
place of mortal union with a succession of physical instruments 
which inevitably wear out after a while, it lives its immortal 
life, much as the philosopher-king who has withdrawn for a 
period in order to renew his vision of the ideal principle, returns 
with renewed spiritual strength to his administrative duties. 
This seems to indicate belief in continued existence for the 
spirit, though its union with a physical body is always regarded 
as a temporary stooping to put on mortality. The main em- 
phasis, however, is not on continued existence sub forma temporis, 
but rather on spiritual approximation to the idea of good sub 
specie eternitatis, and it is thus quality rather than quantity 
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of spiritual existence which seems to be regarded as the highest 
good. When it is further remembered that the ‘immortals’ 
are not immortal per se, but only as expressions of the supremely 
creative spirit, we must conclude that, properly speaking, 
‘immortality’ is an attribute of the ideal or Divine Life which 
alone exists per se, and that a human being who succeeds in 
filling the place prepared for him in the ideal or Divine plan— 
by doing his ‘own’ (sc. ideal) work—is ipso facto sharing in the 
ideal or Divine Life as far as a created spirit well can. Such a 
spirit truly lives—.e., partakes of the ideal or immortal life— 
precisely in so far as it plays its (ideal) part in the ‘eternal 
conflict’ of good and evil. Apart from such activity, ‘existence,’ 
if attributed at all to such a spirit, could mean nothing more 
than virtuality, the bare potentiality for true spiritual existence. 
In stating, then, that ‘immortality’ is an expression of the 
highest good, the Platonist re-interprets the term so that it 
passes from the popular sense of temporal continuity to a sense 
in which it coincides with the ideal life, as the Platonist conceives 
that life.® 

So far we have considered, separately and in some detail, 
pleasure, wealth, power, happiness, and immortality, in order 
to discover how far, and for what reasons, each is regarded by 
Plato as a candidate for the position of highest good. We 
shall now attempt, taking our results together and considering 
them as representative of all candidates for that position, to 
bring out the characteristics which all these cases exhibit, so as 
to reach, if possible, a general conclusion as to the concept of a 
highest good in Platonism, and shall then verify this conclusion 
by comparing it, not only with the teaching of the Philebus, 
but also with the cases of ‘mind’ and ‘philosophy,’ which are 
obviously acceptable formulations of the chief good. 

As we look over the cases examined above, we find only two 
respects in which all our results agree. In the first place, we 
find (1) a popular standpoint rejected in favor of a more philo- 
sophical standpoint. This popular standpoint seems to have 
two levels, (a) individual and (6) social. The individualist 
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regards the ‘goods’ mentioned above, as if they were good in 
themselves, independently of the character of their possessors, 
and believes that the highest good for the individual consists in 
acquiring possession, whatever the means adopted, of some one 
or more of these goods. From this standpoint, fine houses, 
fine clothes, elegant vehicles, and a good bank account seem 
good in their own right, and anyone who succeeds in acquiring 
a fair quantity of these goods is regarded as enviable and truly 
happy. Even a cutpurse or burglar to some extent realizes this 
ideal, but unqualified admiration is reserved for the unconstitu- 
tional dictator, who succeeds in stealing the whole community, 
including the citizens as well as their property.*® So too with 
‘goods of the body’ such as good looks, health, and pleasure. 
These too are regarded, at this level of the value-judgment, 
as valuable in their own right, independently of the way in 
which they are acquired and used. In fact, at this level, anything 
regarded as ‘good’ is thought to have its value in itself.°7 The 
materialistic individualist simply aims at acquiring for himself 
and his family as much and as many of such goods as he can, 
and believes firmly that in so doing he is realizing his own 
highest good, and that, in fact, no loftier ideal can even be 
conceived. 

The social level of this popular standpoint appears at first 
sight to be different from the individual level, and even opposed 
to it. Some of the ‘goods’ which seem valuable to the individual 
would seem to be neither good nor bad from the standpoint of 
the community. £.g., no community, as such, is especially and 
peculiarly interested in such ‘goods’ as good looks or immortality, 
which seem, at least on the face of them, to be specifically 
concerns of the individual. What the community is especially 
concerned with, is the excellence and preservation of the com- 
munity itself, in wealth, in power, and, in certain cases, in 
pleasure, and certainly in law and order, so far as these further 
the interests and ideals of the community. It is further con- 
cerned with goodness of character, genius, religion, scientific 
research, philosophy, civilization, etc.,5* so far as these can be 

56 Alc., II, 141, ff.; Gorg., 470d, 4720, 484a; Rep., 3444, f. 
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utilized in preserving or extending the power of the community. 
This contrasts with the way in which the individualist is inter- 
ested in these same goods, namely, in so far as they seem to 
forward his own aims and bring to him personally wealth or 
pleasure or power. 

But while individual and community are thus undoubtedly 
opposed to each other, for the philosopher there is another and 
a profounder standpoint from which they are in fundamental 
agreement. Both regard these ‘goods’ as good in their own 
right, and both believe that the highest good is to be attained 
simply by acquiring possession of as much and as many of these 
goods’ as possible. The opposition between individual and 
community is thus like the opposition between one individualist 
and another individualist. J.e., given a certain amount of 
‘goods,’ A believes that happiness consists in his acquiring 
possession of as many as possible, so that as few as possible are 
left for B, while B believes that happiness consists in his acquiring 
possession of as many as possible, so that as few as possible 
are left for A. Individuals seek to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the community, and the community seeks to enrich 
itself at the expense of individuals.** There is complete agree- 
ment that life is essentially competitive, ‘pleonectic,’ and 
predatory. It follows that any kind of society can only super- 
ficially be at peace and in harmony. Beneath the surface a 
constant struggle is going on, and it is almost a miracle that 
any kind of social existence continues, even for a single generation. 
The fundamental tendency is obviously disruptive and essentially 
anarchic, and thus contradicts, as the philosopher sees it, the 
most elementary conception of social living.®° 

As contrasted with this popular standpoint, whether individual 
or social, we have (2) the philosophic standpoint proper. For 
the philosopher, none of the ‘goods’ of this world possess value 
in their own right. He points out occasions where wealth, 
good looks, pleasure, health, and even life itself, are evils to 

89 Gorg., 4830, f.; Rep., 338d, f., 3430, f., 548a-c; Laws, 875. Conscription of 
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their possessors,® and insists upon the inherent contradictoriness 
of the individualistic or predatory tendency. Value resides in 
character rather than in things, and in taking the right attitude 
towards the acquisition and use of things. Temperance, courage, 
justice, and wisdom are essential to the right use and enjoyment 
of such goods, and only to him who is holy, just, and wise are 
the things of this world truly goods. The question of value is 
directly proportionate to the degree of insight. Where the 
insight is little, the value is little. Where the highest level of 
insight has been reached, the highest degree of value is attained; 
and the man who sets this standard of value clearly before his 
eyes lives the most valuable life, whether it is his own house 
which he is setting in order, or the community which entrusts 
itself to his skilled guidance. In either case, his insight teaches 
him to realize the maximum of value of which the situation 
admits.” 

What is this insight? It is the vision of an ideal system of 
elements, each with a definite and distinct positive function, 
so arranged that, while each realizes, as completely as possible, 
its own function, these functions are so adapted to each other, 
that all, taken together, are codperating to realize a single, 
all-comprehending, systematic totality. The interpenetration 
of whole and parts is thought of as so complete that each element, 
while preserving its distinctness from each other element, is 
permeated by the spirit of the whole, and represents the con- 
centration of all the forces of the ideal totality in some particular 
direction; while the whole is entirely realized in the ideal func- 
tioning of all of its particular manifestations, its parts or elements, 
and indeed the spirit of the whole is completely realized in the 
ideal functioning of any one of its elements. It follows, that, 
so far as any element fulfils its function in the ideal system and 
plays its part in the spirit of realizing the good of the whole, 
it is thereby realizing its own highest good. For an adminis- 
trator, so to govern as to bring out the potentialities of the 
citizens so that they fit in together in the realization of the 

Euthyd., 279d, Meno, 87e,f.; Rep., 491b, £., 4950, 586d, f.; Laws, 6318, f., 
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varied yet harmonious life of the ideal city which is the idea of 
good applied to social living—+.e., wise leadership—is the highest 
good. For the average citizen, so to obey the laws and co- 
operate with the efforts of the government to improve social 
and civic conditions, as to make his definite contribution to the 
life of the group, as farmer, manufacturer, industrial worker, or 
official—.e., wise followership or ‘temperance’—is the highest 
good. Each member of the community realizes his highest good 
by ‘doing his own work’ as administrator, farmer, manufacturer, 
etc., in the spirit of ideal citizenship, 7.e., with the ‘form of 
good,’ as applied to his own concrete problems, continually 
before his eyes.* 

There is thus one and only one highest good: to apply, always 
and everywhere, the ideal form of goodness—.e., so to rearrange 
the empirical elements of every concrete situation that they 
cease to conflict and thus destroy one another’s potential value, 
and begin to work together and thus become true elements of 
that ideal situation in which all positive values are fused together 
into a single harmonious systematic actuality. While, however, 
there is, ultimately, only this one highest good, it will necessarily 
take many shapes and many names, according to the varieties 
of concrete situation. To realize the ideal on the battlefield, or 
in some sudden emergency, will usually be praised as ‘bravery’; 
to realize the ideal in one’s business relations will usually be 
praised as ‘justice’; to realize the ideal in one’s church relations 
will usually be praised as ‘piety’ or ‘religion’; and, in one’s 
eating and drinking, as ‘temperance.’ But, whatever the 
variation of nomenclature, and however different the situations 
may appear to be: to the philosopher who sees the one in this 
many, the highest good is always to do the ideal thing, to apply 
the ‘form of goodness’ and, by its aid, to transform the empirical 
situation into an organic portion of the ideal system, the har- 
monious actualization of all positive values. 

When the philosopher, with this insight, turns his attention 


“It is not ‘doing his own work,’ understood literally, which constitutes the 
highest good, but rather the spirit in which he does his own work—to use this 
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upon the world of actual human ideals, what does he find? 
He finds an‘immense variety of claimants contending for the 
position of highest human good: from money, good looks, 
health, and pleasure, to self-control, reason, science, and phi- 
losophy. Faced with this variety, he takes, sometimes one, 
sometimes another, attitude. In the first place (1), he picks 
out and emphasizes those formulations of the ideal which most 
nearly resemble his own. For example, such formulations as 
‘soul,’ ‘mind,’ ‘reason,’ ‘knowledge,’ ‘insight,’ ‘philosophy,’ 
‘wisdom,’ etc., as currently accepted and regarded as ideals 
worthy of whole-hearted devotion, so nearly coincide with his 
own beliefs, that he scarcely scruples to acclaim them without 
further definition.“ In the same spirit, such formulations as 
‘wealth,’ ‘pleasure,’ ‘good looks,’ etc., which, as currently 
understood, seem almost the exact antithesis of the philosophic 
ideal, he tends to reject without a too-nice examination of their 
qualifications. Hence the tendency to accept without much 
discussion such value-scales as ‘soul—body—wealth,’ ‘wisdom— 
temperance—justice—courage—health, etc.,’ and the frequent 
treatment of a ‘highest’ good as occupying the topmost position 
on some such ladder of ‘goods.’ But the acceptance of such 
value-scales with their implications and ramifications reaching 
far down into merely popular thought is not der Weisheit letzter 
Schluss, and the philosopher thus sometimes takes a less con- 
ventional attitude and faces the concrete problems more directly. 
From this standpoint (2), he sees that in the pursuit even of 
wealth or pleasure there may be a genuine idealism involved, a 
veritable attempt to make the most of life. There are occasions 
and situations in which the pursuit of wealth or pleasure does 
constitute the content of the ideal good,®’ though the spirit in 
which such ‘goods’ are usually pursued certainly needs enlighten- 
ment. It follows that the philosopher’s business is less to reject 
or simply condemn such pursuits, and rather to enlighten the 
seeker after wealth or pleasure, so that he may come to see 
the true nature of the ideal principle, and the consequent limita- 
 Euthyd., 282c; Cretyl., 4000; Rep., 505), f.; Phileb., 30d; etc. 
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tions, as well as the right and proper function, of such formula- 
tions of the ideal principle as ‘wealth’ and ‘pleasure.’ From 
this standpoint, the philosopher does not simply accept or reject 
the conventional value-scales, but, by his questioning dialectic, 
endeavors to change the relatively unenlightened attitude of 
the average man, which is dangerously close to a completely 
blind materialism, into the enlightened attitude of the philosopher 
who not only sees good everywhere, but sees also how far and 
in what circumstances the transcendental ideal may be realized 
with the means and motives at his disposal in this empirical 
world. The ideal can be realized only in so far as these empirical 
means and empirical motives become shot through with a more 
transcendental insight and thus lose their merely empirical 
character, and become veritable channels for the transcendental 
purposes to make their way into the chaos of this empirical 
world and transmute it into a more.close approximation to the 
perfect order and harmony of the ideal realm.®® 

Connected with this two-fold attitude on the part of the 
philosopher, is a certain difficulty in Platonism: namely, as to 
the relation of ideal and actual worlds. On the one hand, the 
philosopher tends to withdraw from the actual world, because 
it is not ideal, and devotes himself to solitary contemplation of 
a world which is ideal, but not actual. The actual world seems 
to him unreal, empirical, chaotic, unsatisfactory to the demands 
of reason, fluctuating, sensory, emotional, confused, not-being: 
actual, but meaningless. Similarly the ideal world satisfies all 
the demands his reason can make, is perfect, beautiful, syste- 
matic, permanent, clear-cut, intelligible, transcendental—though 
not actual. Following this tendency, the philosopher lets the 
world and the flesh go on their own way, content if, behind his 
college walls, he can pursue, without being disturbed, his strictly 
academic interests, assimilating himself to the ideal world in his 
own way, and eschewing all but absolutely necessary contacts 
with empirical actualities. This tendency is connected with the 
attitude which accepts philosophy or wisdom as the highest 
good and simply rejects pleasure or wealth or power, without 
further investigation. From this standpoint, the transcendental 
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realm of ‘ideas’ in which mind is at home is absolutely and 
entirely distinct from the empirical realm in which the philosopher 
is condemned, thanks to his incomprehensible attachment to an 
empirical body, to sojourn for a while. The relation between 
transcendental and actual is thus the relation of logical contraries, 
of being and not-being, which are mutually exclusive.*®® 

On the other hand, the deeper philosophical tendency to 
transmute the relative chaos of the empirical world into some- 
thing more closely approximating to the ideal realm, is connected 
with a somewhat different view of the relations of the two 
worlds. While containing elements whose material constituents 
can, perhaps, never be entirely idealized,” the empirical world, 
in so far as it exhibits order, law, and system, is not the absolute 
chaos for which philosophers have sometimes taken it, but is 
the ideal world of order and meaning, refracted in an alien 
medium but still there, clearly visible to the scientific and 
philosophic intelligence. The physical universe as a whole is 
an almost perfect sphere, and its motion is almost perfect axial 
revolution. The planets are similar spheres, and their motions 
are almost perfect axial revolutions in orbits which are almost 
perfect circles.71 So too the minutest elements which, as aggre- 
gates, are called ‘earth,’ ‘water,’ ‘fire,’ and ‘air,’ are almost 
perfect cubes, ikosahedrons, octahedrons, and tetrahedrons, 
respectively, and their empirical combinations and separations 
are to be analyzed, almost without remainder, into the conse- 
quences of the spherical motion of the whole, thought of as 
compressing, in definite ways, these definitely shaped solids, 
whose structure is ultimately reduced to combinations of the 
principle of rectangular triangularity. The circle and the 
triangle are, in fact, ideal figures which exhibit the ideal principle 
of the limit applied to the otherwise unlimited motion and 
extension in definite ways which the mind can fully grasp, and, 
by the aid of the pure geometry which the mind constructs, the 
physical world ceases to be regarded as an absolute chaos and 

% Phedo, 64, ff., 78d, ff., 82e, f.; Rep., 496d, 610; Theat., 173¢, ff. 
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appears as a sense-perceivable copy or image of the ideal, 2.e., 
as the ideal realm itself in sense-perceivable form.” So too 
biological and psychological phenomena exhibit the same princi- 
_ ples of law and order, and it is thus possible for the philosopher 
to live an almost ideal life without entirely quitting ‘this mortal 
place.’ From this standpoint, the relation of actual and ideal 
worlds is one of almost complete interpenetration, and the task 
of the philosopher is to codperate, with the fullest understanding, 
with this tendency towards interpenetration, and thus to actu- 
alize, as far as he can, the ideal, and to idealize, as far as he 
can, the actual, not only by his actions, but especially by en- 
lightening others so that their actions also can be motivated by 
the same insight into principle.” 

It remains to compare these conclusions with the Platonic 
statements concerning mind as the highest good, and then to 
see, further, how far these results satisfy the requirements of a 
highest good set forth in the Philebus. Mind, considered as the 
highest good, is the organizing principle which converts chaos 
into cosmos, understood, not in reference to its imperfect and 
fluctuating embodiment in human beings, but absolutely, as 
the Divine Mind, the ideal experience which is identical with 
reality in its ultimate sense.“ This can be considered abstractly, 
in separation from the world, as the organizing principle can be 
distinguished from the chaos which it organizes; or it can be 
considered as united with the world, as the organizing principle 
in its actual functioning; and it is in this latter sense that it 
receives its most concrete significance and importance. Under- 
stood in this sense, mind is the principle which rearranges the 
meaningless chaos of the world, until this assumes the form of 
definite elements moving in accordance with definite laws, 
exemplifying the principle of perfect self-motion, not only in a 
general way, v7z., in reference to the axial revolution of the 
universe taken as a whole, but carried, so far as possible, into 
the detailed movements, not only of large organizations such as 
the planets and smaller complexes such as the human brain, 
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but also into the detailed structure of the quasi-atomic ultimate 
constituents of the physical universe; thus realizing the motion- 
potentialities ideally inherent in these elements but held in 
frustration by the actual lack of order and system. As the 
principle which brings out into actualization the value-potenti- 
alities which were slumbering in the physical universe at the 
chaotic stage, mind is the source of the highest good of the 
physical system at the ideal stage. So too in the social and 
intellectual spheres; as the principle which makes actual the 
value-potentialities inherent in those spheres, mind is the 
ultimate source of their highest good. Speaking universally, 
mind is the ultimate source of all positive value-development, 
and is thus the ultimate principle of value, the ‘idea of good.’ 
For the physical universe, the prevailing of this principle means 
that a chaos which is factual but meaningless and valueless 
becomes an ordered system in which each element has a meaning- 
ful function and the whole realizes as much value as possible. 
For the individual human being, the prevailing of this principle 
means that in place of drifting along at the mercy of his chaotic 
desires and the chance stimulations coming from without, the 
individual deliberately chooses to devote his reorganized powers 
to playing a man’s part in codperating with the ideal forces 
which are making for order, system, and the maximal realization 
of positive value. 

How does this compare with what we have already discovered 
as to the nature of the highest good? Mind, considered as a 
mere principle of organization, apart from its actual field of 
operation, corresponds to the view of the ideal realm as distinct 
from the actual world, discussed above, and to the notion, so 
often expressed in Platonism, that the highest good for man 
consists in abstract contemplation of this ideal realm. The 
concrete view of mind as transforming the chaos of the world 
into an ordered system in which no positive value-potentialities 
are lost, but all are developed as much as possible, corresponds 
to the view of the ideal and the actual world as gradually inter- 
penetrating, discussed above, and to the notion that the highest 


For discussion of the detailed evidence upon which this paragraph rests, 
see this REview, Vol. XXXV, 1926, pp. 201-220. 
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good for man consists in his devoting his powers to furthering 
this interpenetration. 

This comparison shows that the account of mind as the 
‘highest good exhibits the same general characteristics established 
independently in our examination of pleasure, wealth, power, 
happiness, and immortality, and we can therefore regard our 
former conclusions as to the highest good as, so far, confirmed. 
It remains to compare these conclusions with the position 
officially adopted by Plato in the Philebus. 

In this dialogue, it is stated that any highest good must be 
(1) universally desirable, z.e., what all men would choose without 
hesitation, if the issue were clearly set before them, (2) complete 
and entire, z.e., needing no further addition to make it valuable, 
and (3) perfectly sufficient, 7.e., a well-rounded whole.” It is 
further shown that these demands are satisfied by a life which 
is full and concrete rather than one-sided and abstract, and 
richly empirical rather than formal or purely transcendental, 
and is organized in accordance with a principle of consistency, 
harmony, and objectivity. What is fundamental in such a 
concrete, empirical life is, of course, ‘measure,’ 7.¢., the organizing 
principle. The rich detail of empirical living, if it is to form 
part of a ‘highest’ good, must be so rearranged as to constitute 
a single, consistent, harmonious, systematic totality in which 
nothing of positive value which can possibly be fitted in is 
omitted or left in conflict with other positive values.” This 
principle of rearrangement coincides in all respects with the 
‘idea of good,’ and it follows that the highest good is the complete 
life which expresses the adequate functioning of this principle. 

This, however, is the life which we have been describing as 
happiness, as immortality, as the life of mind. What we learn 
from the Philebus is thus a simple confirmation of our conclusions. 
The one item of new information which emerges from the 
examination of the Philebus is that the abstract, other-worldly 
contemplation to which the Phzxdo and, at times, the Republic 
incline, is now definitely rejected as being formal and one-sided, 

76 Phileb., 60c, 61a, 67a. 


77 Phileb., 61b-66a; cf. Int. Jour. Ethics, Vol. XXXII, 1922, pp. 193-211, and 
I. Beare, in Hermathena, Vol. XXIV, 1898, p. 179. 
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while the concrete idealization of the present world is accepted 
as the only adequate expression of the highest good.78 Our 
final conclusion is thus that the highest good for the universe 
consists in the ideal functioning of the whole so as to realize 
the maximum of value-potentiality inherent in its elements, 
and that the highest good for a particular human being consists 
in so living as to constitute a consciously organic portion of this 
whole, and, in so living, to realize his own deepest happiness 
and well-being. 


RUPERT CLENDON LODGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 


78 Phileb., 60c, ff. 
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IMMEDIACY AND MEANING.* 


HE question which I propose to ask concerns an aspect of one 
of the fundamental issues in the Problem of Knowledge. 
It is an issue which cuts across many of the traditional schools 
and systems, notably that of the conventional distinction between 
‘realistic’ and ‘idealistic’ theories of knowledge. I think I 
can best bring the issue before us if I pass in rapid review a 
number of familiar types of theory which differ from one another 
in striking and important ways and yet which share a common 
postulate and for that reason fall on one side of the line which is 
drawn by the issue here in question. It is this common assump- 
tion which I wish to examine and to reject, and then to inquire 
where it is that we stand and what there is left to replace this 
initial belief. 

Forty years ago, in an article in Mind, Bradley put the follow- 
ing question: “Is there anything at the start beyond mere 
presentation, that is feeling . . . one blurred whole which merely 
is?” And he answered by saying, ‘I feel convinced that there 
is nothing.”” Starting thus at a level in which there is no distinc- 
tion between self and not-self, between that which is immediately 
given and felt and that which the given means, between an idea as 
psychical fact and as logical meaning, the task confronting Brad- 
ley is to show how these and all other distinctions and relations 
arise solely through a process of internal complication and dis- 
ruption of this primary immediacy. The subtlety and vigor of 
Bradley’s attempt to do this, the importance of the psychological 
analyses to which this attempt gave rise in the subsequently 
published articles in Mind, is not diminished even if the attempt 
must be judged to have failed because of the premise from which 
he starts out. This premise, contained in Bradley’s answer to 
his own question, determines his theory of ideas and of judgment. 
It commits him to the doctrine that all of the characters which, 

* President’s Address, Pacific Division of American Philosophical Association, 
University of California, November 25-26, 1927. 
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in judgment, we ascribe to things, are wholly fused with and con- 
tained within our immediately felt psychical states. To be sure, 
when ideas are used as predicates in judgment, their content is 
cut loose from their existence as the felt character of our psychical 
states, our immediate experience. But, although they are thus 
“‘cut loose,”” when used in judgment, their content—their char- 
acter or meaning—never ceases to coalesce with contents, 
qualities and characters which were once and are still immediately 
felt, given as the intimate aspects of our psychical states. It 
follows at once that for Bradley, “‘no idea can be anything but 
just what it means,” i.e., that the immediately experienced 
existence of our psychical states is the only material we have 
wherewith to qualify and determine in judgment the nature of 
things. ‘The meaning of an idea is ‘‘a part of the content,” part, 
that is, of what the idea is as a psychical fact, as an immediate 
experience, as a mass of felt characters and qualities. And this 
primary coalescence of meaning and immediacy remains true 
even though when an idea is used as a symbol, as a predicate in 
judgment, its ‘existence is disregarded and its content muti- 
lated.” ! “It is not wholly true that ‘ideas are not what they 
mean,’ for if their meaning is not psychical fact, I should like to 
know how and where it exists.’ In short, the initial premise 
from which Bradley starts commits him to the view that whenever 
we know anything, whenever we make a judgment and affirm 
that something has such and such a character, these characters 
are wholly present as the content or nature of the immediately 
felt psychic states of the self which makes the judgment. The 
predicates used in judgment are immediately experienced, im- 
mediately present contents, ‘‘cut loose” from their context and 
with no regard to their existence as felt contents. I hope that 
this too brief summary does no essential injustice to Bradley’s 
theory. Such at least is what I understand it to be. 

Recall, if you please, what I have said as to my purpose. I 
wish to put side by side a number of quite different theories, and 
ask you to consider whether they all share in common any one 
primary trait which can, subsequently, be singled out for analysis 


1 Bradley, Logic, Vol. I, p. 45. 
2 Appearance and Reality, p. 51. 
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and appraisal. And I ask you to turn next to certain types of 
theory which pass under the rubric of realism, critical or dualistic 
realism and neo-realism or epistemological monism. Common 
to both of these realisms is the belief in immediate data, in entities 
the whole of whose existence and nature fuses with that of which 
we are or may be immediately aware. These two types of 
realism part company with respect to what further characteristics, 
if any, may be ascribed to such immediately present data. 
Direct realism holds that real and independent existence belongs 
to data immediately felt, experienced and present. Critical 
realism declines to admit that such is the case; essences alone 
are indubitably and immediately given and nothing given exists. 
To assert of an essence that, in addition to its being given as es- 
sence, it is also the essence of an independently existing object, is 
always to go beyond the essence as immediately given. The 
version of critical realism to which I here refer, is of course, that 
of Mr. Santayana whom I choose because I think I understand 
him, and also because I think he sees most clearly to what we are 
committed when we take essences and not existences to be cer- 
tain, immediate and given. A self-contained, complete and 
luminously transparent immediacy characterizes essences which 
are given. Strictly as given, no essence carries any trail of impli- 
cation and meaning, no fringe of anything remote and as yet un- 
revealed. Let a given essence be as complex as you please, all of 
the complexity which belongs to it must be patent on its surface, 
or rather must we say that the essence and all that belongs to it is 
wholly surface. If, in a subsequent intuition, we appear to dis- 
cover any latent or implicit aspects of an essence which we did 
not suspect at the time, we have in truth but replaced the in- 
tuition of one essence by that of another. An essence, like any 
genuine immediate, wears its heart upon its sleeve. 

The awareness of the essence as given is not dignified by the 
name of knowledge. The essence as datum is so immediate, so 
indubitable, that the intuition of it is totally different from belief, 
assertion, judgment, involving as these do an element of risk and 
the possibility, even the necessity, of incessant revision. Knowl- 
edge, in its proper sense, is about something which is never given, 
and hence not immediately had. To wish to know an object 
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which is had, as essences are possessed in intuition, would be an 
idle redundancy even if possible. The hand which holds a 
flower can make no gesture to it nor greet it as if it were ata 
distance, nor even aim at grasping it. It holds it, and that is all. 
Knowledge is a gesture, an obeisance performed before what is 
remote or even hidden. It is not an embrace. To say that 
nothing given exists is to say that knowledge—which, in any 
pregnant sense, is of that which is real and does exist—is never 
immediacy, is never the literal presence in intuition, feeling or 
experience of any datum or content. This belief, be it noted, is 
just the opposite of Bradley’s thesis that the nature of any object 
which is known, the predicate which judgment ascribes to the 
subject, zs identical with a prescinded content of our immediately 
felt psychic state at the time the judgment is made. And I shall, 
subsequently, urge that in this respect Mr. Santayana is right 
and Bradley is wrong. But, in the face of this striking divergence 
what right have I to say that both theories share a common as- 
sumption and belief? For answer, let it be noted that Mr. 
Santayana does suppose that a self-contained realm, that of 
essence, is immediately given and given in such manner that 
never by inspecting or developing it or any part of it, would we 
have any rational justification for going beyond it. It is only the 
exigencies of action and of animal life which provide a bridge from 
the awareness of essence to the knowledge or rather faith that 
things exist and are real. A creature, fortunate enough not to be 
under the necessity of acting and practical living, would and 
could do nothing but intuit such essences as might float by and 
swim into its ken. His world would be one of perfect trans- 
parency and immediacy. Whether with Bradley we think of 
that which is immediately given as so much psychic stuff, as 
presentations and feelings, as immediate experience, or whether 
with Mr. Santayana we think of it as a realm of essence which 
may not be characterized as existing,—in either case we are, at 
the outset, confronted with a realm of immediacy and nothing 
but immediacy. What supervenes upon this initial level of pure 
immediacy, in itself complete and self-contained is, of course, 
totally different for these two thinkers. Our interest here is 
neither in the very different ways in which the realm of immedi- 
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acy is described nor in the diverging paths which follow from it. 
It is solely in the existence of such an immediacy, of the presence 
of given data the whole of whose being is completely penetrated 
by the feeling or intuition which holds it, while, at any rate, it is 
being so held. It is only that aspect of the doctrine of essences as 
constituting a detached realm of immediately apprehended or 
intuited entities which here claims our attention. 

There is another variant of this general type of theory to which 
I would next refer. The details of the theory of sensa, as elabor- 
ated by Mr. Broad, do not easily admit of any brief summary and 
formulation. I must restrict myself to one fundamental aspect 
of that theory. The entire theory is a development of the thesis, 
propounded in his first book that ‘‘in all probability, the objects 
of our perceptions do not exist when they are not perceived.’ * 
It follows that that which is immediately perceived cannot be 
any literal constituent of an independent existing physical object. 
The ‘objective constituent”’ of a perceptual situation, in its en- 
tirety, ‘‘is a sense field with a certain outstanding sensum.” 4 
So far as any objective constituent of perception is concerned, 
nothing but such a sense field is immediately experienced. There 
is, in addition, a subjective constituent within the perceptual 
situation. Such subjective constituent is primarily a mass of 
bodily feeling. Hence, an exhaustive enumeration of the con- 
tents of immediate experience, so far as a perceptual situation is 
concerned, would exhibit nothing but sensa and bodily feelings. 
Here again is a self-contained and self-enclosed area of immediacy. 
In this respect it is comparable with Mr. Santayana’s realm of 
essence, and Bradley’s ‘‘mere presentation’”’ or feeling. This 
resemblance, this belief in a self-contained realm of immediacy, 
subsists in spite of the far-reaching divergencies between the 
various alleged inhabitants of this realm in the various theories. 
For Mr. Santayana, neither essences nor anything immediately 
given have any existence at all. For Mr. Broad, these immedi- 
ately experienced objective constituents (sensa) ‘‘are particular 
existents of a peculiar kind, being neither mental nor physical.” 5 

3 Broad, Perception, Physics and Reality, p. xi. 


4 Broad, The Mind and its Place in Nature, p. 219. 
5 Ibid., p. 184. 
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And Mr. Broad’s answer to the pressing question, how then do 
we come by any notion of a physical object at all, bears a family 
resemblance to the answer which Mr. Santayana gives to this 
same question. Obviously something totally different from any 
datum or residuum of experience, and in no way derived from 
either experience or inference is requisite if we are to have physical 
objects at all. Mr. Broad appeals to a category, a set of post- 
ulates, an “innate principle of interpretation which we apply to 
the data of sense-perception.’”’® This postulate or category, 
being neither empirical nor rational can only, so far as I can see, 
be thought of as instinctive, necessitated by the exigencies of 
practical life, an animal faith, which philosophy grudgingly ad- 
mits but is unable to affiliate with anything immediately ex- 
perienced or in any way rational. 

There is, indeed, another strand woven into the theory of 
sensa as offered by Dr. Broad, a strand which I, in common with 
a number of others, find extremely difficult to reconcile with that 
aspect of the theory which I have already stressed. Sensa are 
not only described as if they were the only objective constituents 
of perception. Mr. Broad frequently speaks of sensa as being 
the appearances of physical objects, and of the possibility of their 
being experienced as such. I quote but one instance. ‘‘The 
elliptical sensum makes us believe in the existence of a round 
physical penny. Nevertheless, all the properties that we do 
ascribe to physical objects are based upon and are correlated 
with the properties that actually characterize our sensa. The 
sensa that are connected with a physical object X in a certain 
specially intimate way are called the appearances of that object 
to those observers who sense these sensa.’’” The difficulty is 
this: On the one hand sensa, which are both existentially and as 
to their nature different from physical objects, are declared to be 
all that we immediately have in perceptual experience. (I 
neglect the bodily feeling, the subjective constituents of per- 
ceptual situations, which are here irrelevant.) As such, sensa 
comprise a domain complete in themselves, bearing within them- 
selves no tidings that they are either the effects of physical ob- 


6 Op. cit., p. 217. 
7 Broad, Scientific Thought, p. 243. 
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jects or their manifestations. Yet, on the other hand, sensa 
are declared to be not only the actual appearances of real things, 
but to be, in veridical perception, experienced as such. How can 
they be experienced wholly as sensa and also as mediating, as cor- 
related with, or as manifesting real objects? If only they had 
not been first described as a self-contained realm of objective im- 
mediacy, there would be no difficulty in their being regarded as 
disclosures or appearances of something not themselves. But, if 
they do, really, and on their own showing, exhibit themselves as 
appearances of things, they cannot constitute a field of detached 
sensa, the awareness of which yields no legitimate hint of any- 
thing other than themselves. 

Mr. Broad’s statement just now quoted, to the effect that there 
exists an ‘‘innate principle of interpretation which we apply to 
the data of sense perception’”’ could be pressed into the service of 
a quite different theory of knowledge, especially if the adjective 
“innate”’ be deleted. 

Professor Lewis has formulated the outline of a pragmatic 
theory of knowledge in his recent Howison lecture. “‘There are,’ 
he tells us, ‘“‘ three elements in knowledge; the given or immediate 
data of sense, the concept, and the act which interprets the one 
by means of the other.” * Now while he indeed assures us that 
“tin the matrix of thought these three elements are inseparable— 
they can only be distinguished by analysis’ —yet the two first 
elements which the act of interpretation relates together have a 
radically disparate nature and source. The “given” is character- 
ized by immediacy, while the concept contributes the element of 
meaning. The passive reception of the given yields, by itself, no 
awareness of meaning; “we just soak it in,” as in listening to 
music passively. Just so soon as anything is apprehended as 
more than passively given, then the given is intellectualized, 
meaning is ascribed to it as something more than the given. 
‘‘But that more is not given; the mind brings it to the experience. 
In every experience there is such a given element, though in very 
few does it have such immediate esthetic character that we are 
content to remain confronting it without adding to it in thought.’’® 

8 Lewis, ‘‘The Pragmatic Element in Knowledge,’’ University of California 


Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 6, p. 205. 
9 Ibid., p. 216. 
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Thus, as he rightly sees, on such premises the interpretation is 
significant not of the given nor of anything which the given con- 
ceals or implies, but primarily ‘of our possible action and of the 
further experience to which such action would lead,” '° of our 
intents, purposes and meanings. It is this that makes the theory 
pragmatic. Not that knowledge is an interpretation of the given, 
but that the interpretation is significant of us as active subjects 
and not of that which is objectively continuous with the given,— 
this it is which colors this type of theory as especially pragmatic. 
“Knowledge arises when some conceptual pattern of relation- 
ships is imposed upon the given by interpretation.” In spite of 
the initial warning that the three elements, the given, which is 
immediacy, the concept which supplies meaning, and the act of 
interpretation which binds them together are really inseparable, 
yet so different in nature, source and function are the given and 
the concept, immediacy and meaning, that here too the immedi- 
ately given is abstractly conceivable as a self-contained experi- 
enced whole, in which there is no trace of meaning. In this re- 
spect the Pragmatic Theory, as expounded by Professor Lewis, 
belongs to the series of doctrines here referred to as sharing in one 
basic, common assumption. 

The last example of philosophical analysis and interpretation 
to which I shall refer is peculiarly impressive. It presses the 
problem of immediacy and meaning far beyond the confines of 
the theory of knowledge. I wish to remind you of some of the 
theses for which, if I understand him rightly, Mr. Dewey so 
persuasively contends. First, wide areas of experience, indubit- 
ably the larger portion, are not properly describable as instances 
of knowledge at all. ‘‘Being and having things in ways other 
than knowing them, in ways never identical with knowing them, 
exist, and are preconditions of reflection and knowledge. Being 
angry, stupid, wise, inquiring, having sugar, the light of day, 
money, houses and lands, friends, laws, masters, subjects, pain 
and joy, occur in dimensions which are incommensurable to 
knowing these things which we are and have and use, and which 
have and use us.”’" Secondly, such direct having of things, 


10 Op. cit., p. 217. 
i Dewey, Experience and Nature, p. 18. 
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enjoying, suffering and undergoing them, is the scene of im- 
mediacy. Not only is our having of things thus experienced im- 
mediate but the qualities and things thus had are, in their own 
right, immediate, inclusive and final. ‘If we take advantage of 
the word esthetic in a wider sense than that of application to 
the beautiful and ugly, esthetic quality, immediate, final or self- 
enclosed, indubitably characterizes natural situations as they 
empirically occur.’’ In the third place, although all non- 
cognitive experience is immediate, and although the things 
directly had in such experience are immediate self-enclosed 
qualities, yet it is just this world of immediacy which harbors all 
of the worth, significance and meaning that there are at all. 
“The realm of immediate qualities contains everything of worth 
and significance.” * Hence Professor Dewey can speak of ‘“‘the 
conspicuous and vivid presence of immediate qualities and of 
meanings.” '* Fourth is the thesis that with these havings in 
experience of immediate and final qualities and meanings, knowl- 
edge, in the proper sense, has no concern at all. ‘‘Immediacy 
of existence is ineffable. But there is nothing mystical about 
such ineffability; it expresses the fact that of direct existence it is 
futile to say anything to one’s self and impossible to say anything 
to another. Discourse can but intimate connections which if 
followed out may lead one to have an existence. Things in their 
immediacy are unknown and unknowable, not because they are 
remote or behind some impenetrable veil of sensation or ideas, 
but because knowledge has no concern with them.” Knowl- 
edge, with its apparatus of discourse and description, hypothesis, 
inference and reflection, is concerned solely with the conditions 
under which the vivid presence and experience of immediate 
qualities may be secured and buttressed. Cognitive meanings, 
relations, and contexts which are known are of superior rank, 
not because they are more real, but solely because they bring 
under control the evanescent and precious terminal things and 
qualities immediately had. With these latter we can and need 
12 Ibid., p. 96. 
13 Tbid., p. 114. 


4 Tbid., p. 116. 
18 Tbid., p. 85. 
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do nothing save have, enjoy and suffer them. ‘Since these are 
had, there is no need to know them.” It would appear to 
follow that those meanings which were formerly said to be im- 
mediately had in non-cognitive experience, along with terminal, 
esthetic qualities are not at all the same as cognitive meanings. 
To know things, as distinct from having, enjoying and under- 
going them, is to discover linkages, implications, transitions, in- 
dications, ‘‘an order of relations which serve as tools to effect im- 
mediate havings and beings.” !7_ The things, qualities and values 
immediately had in experience are not characterized by any pos- 
session of meaning in the sense in which meanings, signs, and 
implications are the proper objects of knowledge. We might, 
not unfairly, I think, state the matter thus. The proper subject 
matter for knowledge is a relational structure, and the relatedness, 
causal or otherwise, of the elements of such a structure. To 
know anything, is to know to what it leads, to view it as media- 
tory rather than immediate and final. It is a region character- 
ized by meanings in this sense, by implications, by the absence of 
just such finality and immediacy as characterize things that are 
had. And likewise, all these varied things and values which are 
experienced and not known possess a finality, an inclusiveness 
from which, as thus experienced, all meaning, in the cognitive 
sense, is absent. Knowledge, the control of the relations and 
mutual implications of things as meanings may indeed enable us 
to render less precarious those immediate and terminal values 
for the sake of which they arise and areemployed. But even so, 
the immediacy oi these esthetic qualities, once attained and had, 
precludes their being known precisely because they possess no 
meanings in the cognitive sense. They are not, as immediately 
present and possessed qualities, experienced as fragmentary, as 
belonging to or pointing to any wider rational structure, as having 
implications, as meaning anything other than themselves. For 
this reason, I think I am justified in aligning this type of theory 
with these others already mentioned. Here too, is the belief in a 
self-enclosed and inclusive realm of immediacy, secure, final and 
impenetrable so long as it endures and is had in immediate ex- 
perience. 


16 Op. cit., p. 264 
17 Tbid., p. 136. 
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And now we are in a position to locate and to define the initial 
premise which is common to all the views which have been here so 
summarily condensed, but not I trust too unfaithfully. When 
this primary belief is stripped bare of the various and conflicting 
forms in which it is clothed and the diverse conclusions to which 
it is made to lead, it stands out as the belief that there is some- 
where in experience, cognitive or non-cognitive, an impervious 
nucleus of immediacy. The presence, in or before experience, of 
a content, the whole of whose nature and existence, as a some- 
what immediately given, is exhaustively grasped in or by the 
process of experiencing it—this it is which provides the common 
basis for all theories I have mentioned, and for others besides. 
Not the question as to what is this immediately given, whether it 
be essences, mental presentations, sensa or physical objects, but 
the possibility of any self-contained entity of whatever sort being 
thus given, is the crucial and primary issue. 

And now, in place of that thesis which, if I am right, forms the 
initial premise of theories such as have been mentioned, I wish to 
consider the possibility and to present the claims of a different 
point of departure, one which is familiar and by no means novel, 
and whose significance both for the theory of knowledge and for 
metaphysics it would I believe be difficult to exaggerate. 

Its essential feature is the thesis that meaning as well as im- 
mediacy is present throughout all levels of conscious life or ex- 
perience, whether cognitive or non-cognitive. By ‘meaning’ I 
intend to denote an aspect of any given content which is other 
than its immediacy and the presence of which stamps the given 
and the immediate as belonging to some wider and non-given con- 
text. I have at once to meet a difficulty and an objection which 
is partly a matter of terminology, but not wholly so. You will, 
perhaps, put the difficulty thus. You say, the objector urges, 
that in every content which is immediately given there is both an 
aspect of immediacy and an aspect of meaning. But if both of 
these are aspects of the given and if the given is the immediate, 
then meaning is after all a part of immediacy. And what is 
there to prevent the total content as given from including what- 
ever of meaning the given may hold, from being just that self- 
contained and sheltered immediacy which your thesis rejects? If 
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meaning is given in every apprehended content, then meaning is 
just as immediate as the sheer brute givenness and presence of the 
felt or sensed quality. But, in saying that along with every given 
quality or content there is also ‘given’ a meaning which does not 
coalesce with the presented content, the term ‘given’ which is 
used for both these aspects need not carry with it the implication 
that the meaning which is given is just another presented con- 
tent or quality and hence just as immediate as the first. Mean- 
ing is not given as is the immediately present quality or content. 
How indeed it is given is the problem. 

Nor is my thesis equivalent to any denial that there is such a 
thing as immediacy, or that there is an immediate aspect in all 
experience and all knowledge. What it does say is that whenever 
any quality does so present itself, it is given as also having some 
degree of meaning, a reference to some context, an indication of 
some relations, which are not immediately given in the same 
sense in which the original specific content is said to be im- 
mediately present. To suppose that any content can be im- 
mediately given without any trace of some such meaning is to 
commit what I should call the fallacy of detached and self-con- 
tained immediacy. 

Our best plan within the limits of this paper, of exhibiting the 
nature both of this false abstraction and of the thesis that mean- 
ing is given along with all immediacy, will be to examine in greater 
detail certain of the instances of alleged self-contained im- 
mediacy which were earlier noted. Begin where perforce every 
theory of knowledge must begin, with the fact that something 
appears, is given and presented. Let us leave for the time being 
the question quite open as to whether that something is an 
essence, a presentation-continuum, a sense datum, a physical 
existent, a mass of blurred feeling, or what not. This X appears 
and appears immediately. The assumption of detached or 
abstract immediacy implies certain further assertions, which can 
be shown, I think, to be inadequate and positively erroneous. It 
implies first, that the mere existence of such an appearance, such 
unattenuated immediacy, is coincident with that appearance 
being apprehended, noted, attended to, intuited, sensed or in 
some fashion known. Or, stated otherwise, the assumption is 
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that the only condition requisite for the awareness of an appear- 
ance, is that the appearance should exist as something immedi-- 
ately given. Hence the frequency of such terms as the trans- 
parency of awareness, and the passivity of consciousness and 
experience, as if the gift of a presentation, or an essence, its 
givenness, were tantamount to its intuition or apprehension. 
And this assumption implies a further belief, namely that the 
entities indubitably and immediately known or apprehended 
coincide with immediately presented contents, whether essences, 
presentations or anything else. So that all knowledge of any- 
thing at all which transcends the immediately given is precarious, 
problematic and not in any legitimate sense continuous with the 
primary awareness of that which is immediate. And this makes 
all but inevitable the conclusion that if indeed any knowledge of 
that which is not immediately given is by some miracle attained, 
the realm of the immediately apprehended exists as a tertium quid, 
a veil which is interposed between the knowing subject and 
independently real objects which are known. The root of any 
theory of representative perception and knowledge is just this 
axiom of the literal coincidence of immediate presentations (the 
given) and that which is the total object of apprehension and 
awareness. 

Moreover, the psychological aspects of the theses here in ques- 
tion are the equivalent or analogue, in psychological theory, of a 
very familiar type of logical theory. I refer to the view according 
to which data called facts are first gathered in, noted and re- 
corded, and, subsequently to this awareness of primary facts, the 
work proper to thought and scientific knowledge begins. Hy- 
potheses, judgments, concepts and theories, interpret or describe 
data, facts, which are first gotten and possessed intact prior to 
their interpretation. And these hard data are impervious to 
their subsequent conceptual elaboration and interpretation so 
that a concept, judgment or theory, has only to conform to and 
correspond with data or facts. Any such logical theory is anal- 
ogous to the psychological theory according to which an aware- 
ness of presented contents is and involves nothing more than the 
presence of the given, that such awareness is prior to and psy- 
chologically independent of any processes of discriminating, at- 
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tending to and interpreting, that acquaintance with given data 
comes first and is followed by their being discriminated and at- 
tended to. 

Take now the case of sense data or a single sense datum. It 
is a quality, color or sound, which is immediately given, a pre- 
sented content. Here is immediacy. Such immediacy of a 
presented sense content in no way implies that the presentation 
is to be regarded as a modification of consciousness. In the 
psychological sense it is objective and not subjective. This is 
implied in its immediate character of givenness. So far, then, we 
have pure immediacy—objectivity if you wish—and no admixture 
of any element of meaning. But so far we are concerned only 
with the presented content as such, with a given entity. Does 
a like pure strain of immediacy, unmixed with meaning, character- 
ize the situation in which one attends to, discriminates, is aware 
of, or in any fashion apprehends the sense datum? Surely there 
is a difference here. Leave out of account the fact that such 
entities as sensa, like all other hard, immediate data, are the 
products of elaborate analysis, “‘ post-analytical,’’ to use Professor 
Loewenberg’s expression, and as such are charged with all the 
intellectual significance which attaches to the products of 
scientific effort. Ignore their intellectual ancestry, and appre- 
hend them for what they now are. But even so, awareness of a 
sense datum is not equivalent to its being given, its immediacy. 
You will be aware of them, attend to them, know them as 
characterized by qualities which are not identical with the im- 
mediately given content. You will be aware of the presented 
sensum as lying within a context which transcends the given, you 
will be conscious of immediacy only in so far as some meaning 
other than immediacy qualifies the situation which is known. 
An immediate content, a sense datum, in being attended to is 
apprehended as being itself invested with some meaning which 
transcends its immediacy. The analysis and thesis which I have 
here especially in mind is one which has been now for a long time 
so consistently and vigorously maintained by Professor Stout. 
And were I asked to state any one single theme which more than 
any other is capable of supplying an initial clew to the perplexities 
of the problem of knowledge, I think I should single out just this 
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one thesis, and stake my fortunes upon it. Put broadly and 
generally the thesis here in question states that in being aware of, 
in apprehending or knowing any content whatever, the object 
thus apprehended is never identical with the content which is 
immediately present. In being cognized, that content is in- 
vested with attributes and characters other than those which 
belong to the immediate presentation. There never is, in other 
words, any direct cognitive acquaintance with what is indubitably 
and immediately present. To be aware of, to be conscious of, 
to be acquainted with, to discriminate and to attend to the given 
involves the apprehension of that which is not given. Come back 
now to the awareness of sensory presentations, of sense data. 
Strip away from the immediately given sensory content or quality 
every trace of interpretation, fasten attention solely upon the 
given, hard datum, refuse to allow the mind actively to play upon 
it and apperceive it and try to be aware of it as the purest of pure 
experiences. Try to take it at the level of apprehensio simplex, 
immediate awareness, without any admixture of judgment. 
Even so, there is a wide gulf which separates the sensory content 
as given, and that content as something of which one is aware 
and to which one attends. As given, it is a bare that; when 
apprehended, even most simply, it is a that which is apprehended 
as something. This ‘something’ which the immediate datum is 
apprehended as being, spreads beyond the datum. The aware- 
ness of meaning is the awareness of that spread. In perception 
this spread or meaning is two-fold, in the direction both of exist- 
ence beyond the sense datum, and of a system of characters and 
relations, with respect both to the that and the what of the literal 
datum. Let us briefly consider each of these in turn. 

In apprehending an immediate sense presentation, we ap- 
prehend it, in Mr. Stout’s phrase, ‘‘as being conditioned by some- 
thing which is not itself an immediate experience, something 
capable of existing before and after the sensation itself.”1* A 
sensation of blue means something which is blue or which appears 
blue. In being aware of the immediately presented sense datum, 
one is also aware of it as related to some source in an existence 
beyond itself. The immediate datum itself conveys some 
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primary meaning of this sort, a meaning which is original and 
underived, not exhaustively analyzable into the derivative effects 
of retentiveness, assimilation and association. An analogous 
primary meaning belongs to an image. That is, to be aware of 
an image, is not the same thing as the bare presence of a faint, 
attenuated and vague content more or less like a sensory pres- 
entation. In being aware of the image, I am aware of it as 
“in a peculiar fashion conditioned by and derived from a primary 
sensible.”’!® I apprehend the image not merely as a presented 
content, but as the image of something, just as I apprehend the 
sense content as the appearance of a physical object. And the 
essential thing to note is that this awareness of the sensory or 
imaged contents as appearances of something other than them- 
selves is no secondary, adventitious addition, but is indissolubly 
bound up with the awareness of just themselves. Their meaning 
is primary, and, if you choose, given along with the givenness of 
the presented content, yet distinguishable from it. But suppose 
we persist in our determination to be aware only of the presenta- 
tion as immediate, and to exclude from the object apprehended 
this primary meaning in which the sense datum is apprehended as 
related to some context of external existence. Attend only to 
the immediate presentation as such. Even so, the immediate 
datum will be apprehended as being of a certain kind, as having 
itself a nature, as colored, as being here and now, as appearing. 
Every one of these terms is a predicate of actual or possible 
judgments, in which the subject—the immediate content—is 
qualified as belonging to one or more contexts which expand 
beyond the moment of immediacy. The subject content is not 
only an immediate that; it is a that-such, a characterized and 
characterizable that. In being apprehended as having a nature, 
it is ipso facto apprehended as being not isolated and self-con- 
tained, but as belonging to a relational system. At least this 
much is true even if one gives free rein to unmitigated scepticism 
with respect to any external and independent being. A particular, 
specific sense datum can be attended to, discriminated and ap- 
prehended as such, only by being placed within some relational 
context, even though that context be denied existence in the real 
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world. Let one but reflect on the indissoluble fusion of conscious 
awareness, attention and discrimination, and I see no escape from 
the necessity of recognizing the existence of some context which 
extends beyond the specific entity apprehended and discrimi- 
nated. In being an object of awareness, it is also referred to the 
wider context within which it is discriminated. Were this 
reference and meaning absent, there would be no apprehension 
of it even as immediate. This is a second way in which the 
awareness of a sensory content is more than just the presence 
and givenness of that content. Professor Stout sums it up thus: 
“But though sensations are immediate experiences, existing only 
as contents of individual consciousness, they are also primarily 
objects attended to, distinguished, compared, liked and disliked. 
They are objective experiences or presentations. They are not, 
however, by themselves complete or independent objects. So far 
as we can discover, it is an essential condition of apprehending 
them as objects at all that something else which is not im- 
mediately experienced should be apprehended as connected with 
them. All recognition of a sensation as of a certain kind, and all 
apprehension of it as continuing to be of the same nature, or as 
changing in nature at different moments, involves this reference 
beyond immediate experience.” ?° 

Now these are the grounds upon which we have, I believe, to 
reject any theory of judgment according to which the predicate 
is always a present content of immediate experience, even if that 
content be supposed to be used only as a logical meaning and not 
a psychical image. The process by means of which the logical 
meaning is cut loose from the psychical image—and I should 
follow Bradley in recognizing such a process—is one in which the 
logical meaning, the predicate, acquires a content other than any 
content or character immediately experienced. The logical 
meaning is not solely a mutilated and impoverished fragment of 
felt immediacy; it is a richer content, saturated with characters 
which could never be compressed within the poor and momentary 
content of immediate experience. 

I have been urging that any entity whatever which is attended 
to, recognized, thought of, or is in any manner apprehended, is 
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always other than an indubitable content of immediate experience. 
I have said that the immediate givenness of a datum is always 
different from and other than its being an object of awareness, 
that in attending to and discriminating it, even as immediate, 
it is necessarily placed in some context which expands beyond its 
immediacy. Mr. Santayana, however, would provide us with 
one realm at least, where this is not the case. The datum is an 
essence, and in the awareness or intuition of it, nothing is present 
save the essence itself. Now, to assert the possibility or the 
actuality of any such datum, whether pure feeling or intuited 
essence, is to assert the possibility of being aware of something 
without in any degree characterizing that something by means of 
predicates which transcend, in meaning or existence, the content 
of the datum as wholly immediate. It is to declare the possi- 
bility of an apprehension, feeling or intuition which lies below the 
level of judgment and predication. For, if we are right, the 
predicate of every judgment is other than any immediate content 
or datum, wholly present at the moment the judgment is made. 
So that, if there is any such thing as the awareness or intuition of 
a datum or essence which is wholly and immediately present, it 
can only be by means of a kind of denotative reference which 
lacks any connotative characterization such as is employed in 
judgment. And we are here in the presence of an ultimate 
discrepancy between bare reference and all contents which are 
terms in discourse and description, characterization and judg- 
ment. It is the discrepancy between mere awareness of and 
denotative pointing to a that, incapable of providing its own 
characterization, and the elaboration of descriptive terms and 
meanings, articulated in discourse, and hence lying within a 
dimension severed from and incommensurable with the object 
of bare denotative reference. The spectre which stalks through 
the philosophy of Hume still sheds it ghostly light. Just as, 
for Hume, the world, or rather congeries, of impressions possesses 
the maximum of existence and the minimum of order, of signifi- 
cance and meaning while the world elaborated by custom and 
imagination, though quite unreal, is the only world in which man 
can live and act and know, so here the realm of discourse within 
which judgment lives is severed from the real existences to which 
judgment seems to make reference. 
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Now although, in Mr. Santayana’s account, a given essence is 
no bare that,—we know just what the given essence is—yet both 
its being as an essence and its nature are wholly immediate. The 
essence as given has no outlying fringe of meaning and references 
which it connotes, so that, with respect to the gulf between bare 
denotative reference and description or judgment, the intuition of 
an essence falls wholly on the side of the former. It comes to 
saying that for Mr. Santayana, one may be aware of an essence 
without being aware of anything else whatever, whether existence 
beyond essence, or other essences. 

It is just this possibility which I have to reject. I can imagine 
no datum of any sort in whose presence I am compelled to say ‘I 
am aware only of your now being given, and of your being just 
that content now immediately and transparently present.’ 
Every datum of itself invites classification, description, character- 
ization, even when it has the maximum cf sheer givenness and 
immediacy. Such characterization moves within a framework 
which is wider than the immediately given content. 

Consider such a series as the following. I hear a line of poetry 
which I cannot place, and I ask who wrote it. Was it Shelley 
or Keats? Here, clearly, the words which I hear, are appre- 
hended as something which falls within a disjunction still to be 
determined, but a disjunction which supplies a wider framework 
of meaning within which the given words fall. And I can puta 
significant question to the given only because this framework 
within which the given is apprehended as falling, is itself wider 
and more inclusive than the given as immediate. The given is 
here problematic, not because it is pure immediacy, because it 
has so little meaning and connotation, but because it has so 
much more than can be squeezed into the given as immediate. 
Only because I recognize the words as poetry, as English poetry, 
as having something Shelley or Keats-like about them, can I ask 
whether they are from Shelley or Keats. But next, suppose 
that I hear a phrase about which I have less knowledge. I don’t 
know whether it is prose or poetry. I ask, is this anything at 
all that I ought to know, is it prose or poetry, Elizabethan or 
Victorian, what is it? Even so, I am able to ask these questions 
because I recognize the phrase as English, and as possibly a 
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phrase which I should or might have come across in English 
literature. Not yet have we reached a stage of pure immediacy 
in which the given is wholly problematic. Next, let me hear 
words in an unknown tongue. I may ask whether they are 
Spanish or Portuguese, recognizing them as romanic, or with still 
less meaning, are they words in a European or non-European 
language? But this question implies that I shall have recognized 
them as words of some language. Go then to a further stage,— 
I hear sounds, whether words or not, I don’t know. Is it some- 
one speaking, or is it the wind rustling leaves? But I, even here, 
recognize it as a sound and that recognition suplies a framework 
within which there are possible alternatives and disjunctions— 
now very wide indeed. But that framework of possible interpre- 
tation is still present, and because it is present, I can put a signifi- 
cant question to the given. Go now to what appears the limiting 
case. There is just a given. There is no framework of al- 
ternatives and disjunctions within which it lies. Clearly, such a 
given, such pure immediacy, so far from being problematic 
would be that to which no question whatever could be addressed. 
And so far as I can see, such a datum would be one of which no 
one could ever be aware, just because you can and do ask the 
question, what are you, of every datum. And that question is 
pertinent to an essence of which one is aware in intuition. Are 
you a phantom, or do you really exist? No essence is exempt 
from this query, and it is one which Mr. Santayana puts to every 
essence—and answers. But to put this question is logically no 
different, implies no less in principle than does the question asked 
in the first instance, was this line of poetry written by Shelley or 
by Keats? Just as this question moves within the framework of 
my prior recognition that it is a line of poetry and English, so 
the other question which one puts to the given essence, what are 
you—pure essence or the appearance of some real existence,— 
lies within the framework of a prior identification of the essence as 
belonging to the class of entities given, and the prior knowledge 
of the differences between the realm of given essences and the 
realm of real existences. In other words, judgment and asser- 
tion, belief and discourse, do not supervene upon a prior state of 
pure awareness, an immediate and direct acquaintance with the 
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given. Description is not a net-work of meanings and predica- 
tions which is woven around an object, subsequent to a prior 
barely denotative reference. Description is, in intent, an aware- 
ness of the meanings, of the context, and relational setting which 
are of necessity apprehended, however implicitly, even in the 
simplest and most primitive consciousness of anything. 
Essentially similar is the situation with respect to any analysis 
of the problem of knowledge in terms of a primitive datum and a 
subsequent interpretation of the given by means of a concept, a 
type of analysis of which the exposition of Professor Lewis 
provides a clear instance. If the given were definable in terms 
of pure immediacy without any intrinsic meaning or context, 
then of course any interpretation of the given would of necessity 
be significant only of some interest or purpose belonging to the 
knower. Where else could any meaning be found in terms of 
which the interpretation might be carried out? Not in the given, 
because it, as given, is what calls for interpretation, unless we 
are content merely to acquiesce passively in its presence, in an 
aesthetic sensibility or dreaming. All judgment then and dis- 
course, science and philosophy, being interpretations of the given, 
express nothing which the given itself contains, suggests or pre- 
supposes, and nothing which is continuous with the given. The 
meaning imputed to the datum in the act of interpretation is an 
adventitious and external addendum to it, significant at best of 
the intent and interests of the subject. How, in such circum- 
stances, one could be said to have an interpretation of the datum 
in any but an extreme Pickwickian sense, I fail to see. If one is 
to interpret the given rather than exploit it, all of the clews which 
provide the basis for the interpretation must be supplied from 
the side of the given; they must originate in the objective rela- 
tions and structures of which the literally immediate datum is a 
partial fragment and is given as such. A valid interpretation of 
anything given must repose ultimately upon our willingness to 
let the given reveal itself more adequately, upon inhibiting any 
interference by the agent or mind with the inherent tendency of 
the given to exhibit its own objective meanings, its own context 
and relational structure, once the opportunity for such expansion 
and completion is provided. What we call thought, judgment 
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and discourse, is but the medium—our human medium of course, 
—which supplies that opportunity, which gives the datum its 
chance of telling us what indeed it really is. 

There can be little doubt as to what we shall find when we seek 
to track down the initial premise of any theory according to which 
all of the meanings and predicates employed in discourse and 
judgment are necessarily severed from the nature of the real, are 
indeed but a mantle which we throw over the naked corpse of a 
bare that—we know not what. Discourse and judgment, if 
they be instructive and not trifling, do, without doubt, exhibit a 
concourse of symbols, predicates and meanings, which differ both 
in area and in dimension from every literally immediate datum. 
Once you suppose that the immediacy of such a datum is self- 
contained and complete, with no meaning implicated in zt, then 
of course the meanings which are native to discourse, will be 
foreign to that existence about which judgment seems to hover 
without adequately characterizing it. The self-containedness 
and aloofness of a realm of subsistence and discourse is the 
necessary correlate of an impervious area of immediacy sheltered 
from any contamination and influx of meaning. 

The alleged instances of a detached and isolated immediacy 
which have come before us thus far fall within the field of knowl- 
edge and our theoretical interests. I should trespass upon the 
limits both of my time and of your patience were I to do more 
than barely indicate the analogous situation and problem with 
respect to the wide area of our practical and non-theoretic ex- 
perience. 

Even if it be granted that some awareness of meaning trans- 
cending immediacy is present in every instance and at every level 
of knowledge, what shall we say of Mr. Dewey’s insistence upon 
the existence of immediate things and events which are “sensibly, 
affectionally and appreciatively had” *\—and had so effectively 
and completely, that there is no possibility or occasion for know- 
ing them, for supposing them to be invested with meanings not 
exhausted in their being immediately had and experienced? 
Are the objects of non-cognitive experience, the good and the 
desirable, the content of our practical, aesthetic and moral 
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experience, characterized by finality, inclusiveness and immedi- 
acy, or do these contents and objects likewise hold out clews and 
suggestions, implications of wider contexts and structures con- 
tinuous with but expanding beyond the content immediately 
had in such non-theoretic experience? To ask this question is to 
raise the crucial issue in the problem of value, just as the analogous 
query with respect to cognitive experience goes to the heart of 
the problem of knowledge. 

I must content myself here with recording my belief that in 
spite of the real differences and the apparent gulf which separates 
theoretic and non-theoretic experience, there is one essential 
trait which they share in common. As experiences, they are 
necessarily qualified by the adjective ‘conscious,’ an adjective 
question-begging, ambiguous and treacherous if you like, yet 
indispensable. And any level, degree or instance of conscious 
experience, cognitive or non-cognitive, theoretic or practical, 
never exhibits, I should say, pure immediacy at all, but rather 
the opposite. Not the domain of mind and consciousness but 
rather that of the physical world, as traditionally conceived, is 
the home of immediacy, of immediate contact and impact, of the 
propagation of motion and energy from part to part, from next to 
next, from particular to particular, where existence is thinned 
down to an instantaneous if moving present instant, where there 
is no real place for the existence of structures and systems, 
universals and identities, individuals and totalities whose real 
nature exerts a determining pressure upon the manifold contents 
of such structures in ways which no mechanical description could 
possibly encompass. 

It begins to look as if even the physical order could no longer 
be adequately envisaged as the scene of such immediacy as this. 
How much more then is the need of relinquishing definitely the 
assumption which has guided so much of modern philosophy— 
the assumption that consciousness is transparently diaphanous, 
that the whole nature of any bit of conscious experience is com- 
pletely disclosed in our experiencing and being aware of it, that 
with respect to conscious experience, its esse is equivalent to its 
percipi. This Cartesian premise, that cogito or consciousness is 
characterized by transparency, simplicity, and immediacy issues 
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at length in the conviction that reality is hidden and mysterious, 
complex and unknown in comparison with human experience 
which has the thinness, the simplicity and the transparency of a 
mere surface film. To relinquish this assumption, to recognize 
in all experience a fabric of meanings which transcend immediacy 
is not to make nature and reality less mysterious and less com- 
plex. It is rather to endow it with even a greater complexity 
since it has now to include a wealth of conditions and contexts 
which shall render intelligible the meanings with which all 
experience is invested and which are apprehended whenever any- 
thing whatever is immediately had in conscious experience. 


GEORGE P. ADAMs. 
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WHAT DOES PHILOSOPHY SAY? * 


T belongs to our common lot as students of philosophy to 

meet not once but many times the question, put in all 

good faith, What does philosophy say about this or that? And 
we have all had to make the same disconcerting reply: 

‘“‘Philosophy—does not speak; and no one can speak for it. 
It has no corporate voice, because it has no corporate judgment. 
You may ask what mathematics has to say, or even physics; 
but not what philosophy says. Philosophers are individuals in 
their work as scientists are not. You cannot expect an orthodoxy 
among thinkers who become philosophers because they cannot 
fall in with current orthodoxies. Their thinking is carried on, in 
part, in the region of strict logic; but in part in the region of 
belief, where tests of rightness lack sharp finality. I can tell 
you what I say, or what various camps of philosophy might say: 
I cannot tell you what philosophy says.” 

If I may judge from my own experience, we never heartily 
enjoy making this reply. But many of us have come to believe 
that it lies in the nature of the case, and find ourselves even more 
distressed when proposals are made to bring our minds into some 
program of agreement. We are not insincere in our search for 
objective truth. We reject outright the complacent view that 
philosophy is a sort of personal artistry in the making of world- 
pictures, or a forefated expression of temperament. We believe 
that those who differ from us are wrong,—otherwise we would not 
quite believe our beliefs. But we also believe—and with the 
uncomfortable sense of inconsistency which attends all so-called 
toleration—in the vital function of differing. 

Thus, no philosopher while refuting his antagonist appears 
wholly desirous of silencing him. It is as if each were aware that 
his private measures must somewhere fail to hold all of the 
necessary truth. Each must cherish his opponent, not for the 

* President’s Address, Eastern Division cf American Philosophical Association, 
University of Chicago, December 27-30, 1927. 
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sake of the opposition, but to testify for himself, if perchance the 
imagined hearer might perform subconsciously that miracle of 
union which as yet neither disputant can vocally achieve. 

Our mode of inducting new members into the philosophic 
fraternity is not calculated to diminish our differences. We 
groom our candidate to produce some ‘original thesis,’ one which 
marks him out from all his predecessors and from all his brethren. 
And as he defends his case, we have often found ourselves in the 
strange position of applauding, not only while we disagree, but to 
some extent because we disagree. I exaggerate, but I exaggerate 
a truth, when I say that our modes of training have in general 
fostered the will to differ, which in most young thinkers is in no 
great need of encouragement. 

The instinct we thus follow is certainly not unsound. For so 
long as final solutions are undiscovered, it is in the rankling of 
discontent and novelty that they must be born. Further, we 
philosophers, looked at biologically, are agents of mental varia- 
tion. We have to break up cakes of mental custom, and aid 
transition by inventing new hypotheses and proposing new values. 
As agents of variance and growth, we must differ from one 
another. Wecannot endure orthodoxies in philosophy,—at least, 
not yet. 

2. I would like to set at the head of this discussion my firm 
belief in the everlasting importance of differing. The question, 
however, persists, What does philosophy say? And I doubt 
whether all our disavowals can drive it into retirement—or 
ought to. 

As for the general public, whose naive expectations hold an 
annoyingly direct and pragmatic standard up to every profession 
—this general public not only demands from time to time what 
philosophy has to say, but promptly supplies itself with answers! 
What some philosopher says it forthwith takes for what philos- 
ophy says. Naturally, those philosophers who have gained the 
widest popular hearing convey this impression in the highest 
degree, whether they wish to or not. And so far as our involun- 
tary representative misrepresents philosophy the damage is the 
greater because the likelihood of disillusionment is less. The 
public will not go far to correct its first impression. 
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For my part, I look upon the new-born popularity of phil- 
osophical reading and study in this country with great satisfac- 
tion. We have been an unphilosophical people: we are now at 
the turn of the tide. Weare pragmatically hungry for philosophy: 
every great social interest—industry, art, politics, education, 
religion, war-making, the drama—begins to realize today that 
the thing it has long wanted, and did not know it wanted, is 
philosophy. Psychology has been tried—and will help; America 
is groping its way beyond psychology. With the pragmatic 
hunger goes another and deeper personal hunger. This is for us 
a great moment, also a responsible and a dangerous moment. 

So far, it seems to me, we have been fortunate in those who are 
representing philosophy to the widening public. The books 
which have been most largely read have been books of outstand- 
ing merit, and they have been taken for their merit, not for their 
weaknesses. If they have failed in some point, as in accuracy, 
they have been in other respects nobly honest pieces of work: 
they have recorded and conveyed an honest and vivid if partial 
appreciation. Philosophy cannot be truly represented by dull 
work; for philosophy is intrinsically the most engaging of all 
activities of the mind. If for example the effort of learned his- 
tories of philosophy to be proportionate in treatment and uni- 
formly just leads to their being uniformly dull (as it certainly 
need not do) the result is nothing less than a betrayal of the 
great fire that burns at the heart of philosophy. So far as our 
utterances have failed of the dramatic and irresistible appeal of 
philosophy to the aspiring reason of men, we must pray for the 
recovery of the one thing needful. 

But with all the great service of the popular philosopher, we 
view his success, we must view it, with profound uneasiness. 
For we know that his voice will be taken as the voice of philos- 
ophy; and we know that tt is not! But is this uneasiness due 
wholly to the stupidity of a public which persists in demanding, 
What does philosophy say?, like that ancient public which re- 
quired a sign when no sign should be given? Or is it due in part 
to a sense of our own inadequacy in meeting a reasonable expecta- 
tion? 

Our students come to us with the same confident faith that 
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philosophy has something to say to them. We promptly dis- 
illusion them; we see to it that they shall not fall into the speedy 
satisfaction of the public. But they are not grateful. They ill 
conceal their dissatisfaction—indeed they commonly do not con- 
ceal it—when they find philosophy a nest of divergent judgments. 

This is particularly true if they approach philosophy through 
its history; for both the conscience and the art of the lecturer 
require him to develop the issues and to picture in relief the idio- 
syncrasies of the great thinkers. My own experience as a student 
leads me to sympathize keenly with the resulting troubled state. 
I suppose that I am one of the few now living who began life with 
a devoted discipleship to Herbert Spencer, and who is willing to 
acknowledge it! I came to Harvard because a chance reading 
of William James’s Psychology broke the spell of Spencer’s view. 
J came hoping to find the truth at Harvard. Needless to say, I 
did not find the finished product. I found Royce and James, Pal- 
mer and Santayana, Miinsterberg and Dickinson Miller, engaged 
in high debate, and rejoicing in the presence of their colleagues as 
thinkers with whom they might happily differ. My first feeling in 
that tolerant and lively atmosphere was one of loss and bewilder- 
ment. This first feeling was very far from being my last one; but 
we have to remember the vast majority of our students who do not 
get beyond the first impression. Knowing the baffled and semi- 
resentful mood of the student who comes seeking truth, and who 
is given instead a high discipline in the contemporary methods of 
seeking truth, I cannot attribute it wholly to the mental idleness 
of flabby souls who wish results without labor. 

3. The things which we commonly say to ourselves in this 
situation, true as they are, do not cover the case. 

We say that truth cannot live in a final and self-assured proposi- 
tion; that it must continually fight for its life, unless it is to be- 
come (as Mill put it) just one prejudice the more. We say that 
philosophizing has its chief worth apart from final results; that 
our most important service is not to convey doctrine but to raise 
the level of reflection. A competent thinker brings those around 
him to his own level of competence, whether they agree or dis- 
agree. We cannot and dare not give men truth ready made: 
our first and highest gift is to enable them to think. 
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These considerations are valid; but if we believed them suffi- 
cient we would apply them more radically than we do. The 
teachers of Zen Buddhism in China in the ninth and tenth 
centuries could give us lessons in the art of throwing men upon 
their own mental resources, if that is our real object. 

It was the mission of these ancient teachers to denounce the 
complexities into which Buddhism had fallen, and to bring men 
back to simplicity, self-dependency and inward depth. The 
Hindu psychology of Vijnanevadi, with its eight faculties and 
540 states, had become insupportable and incredible. So they 
said,! ‘‘ Here in my place there is no truth to tell you. My duty 
is to lighten your burdens, to free you from your bondage, to 
cure the sick and to beat the ghosts out of men. . . . You your- 
self are not different from the Buddha; do not seek anywhere 
outside yourself.’’ Since this conviction must be gained by each 
for himself, the master must not make the matter easy, must not 
explain. Hence the novice was taught with silence, with ridicule, 
with blows. And driven from one master, he would take to the 
great road in search of another, carrying his stick, wearing his 
straw sandals, begging food and lodging, mingling with all condi- 
tions of mankind. Then some day, a chance happening, a casual 
remark, a song, a bit of nature, and the abrupt illumination took 
place. It is said that one such novice thereupon returned to his 
original master, cast himself at his feet, and poured out his 
acknowledgment saying, “I owe everything to my teacher, 
because he never told me anything, never explained anything.”’ 
We shall never deserve such praise! 

These thinkers made thorough earnest of the principle of self- 
help in philosophy, even though they had a truth which they 
believed final, to convey. If we refrain from such radical meas- 
ures, is it not in part because we realize that the principle is in- 
complete? The question I raise is whether, without falling into 
any of the vices of orthodoxy, we cannot do what the instinct of 
our students seems to require of us, and present philosophy as 
having something to say both objective and sayable. 

4. If I seem to be proposing the resuscitation of an ancient and 
long-buried hope, that of finding a basis of unity in philosophy, it 
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is, I trust, with a reasonable difference. I take due warning from 
the unhappy fortunes of past efforts in this direction. But I also 
find frequent helpful instruction even among the ancients. 

I find old Simplicius an instructive person, and anything but 
the idle eclectic he is sometimes reputed to be. With the overt 
differences of Plato and Aristotle before him, an eclectic would 
take something from one and something from the other, and patch 
up a compromise philosophy. Not so Simplicius. Like his 
predecessors, Syrianus and Proclus, he proceeds on an assumption 
which we must grant is far more difficult, namely, that Plato and 
Aristotle were both entirely right! For did not both seek the 
truth? And did not Plato find it? And was not Aristotle far 
too great an intellect to disagree with the truth? So Simplicius 
spent gigantic labor and no little originality in the service of that 
true philosophy which, as he believed, must explain the apparent 
differences of all other true philosophies. 

I find Fichte instructive also, but in a very different way. 
Simplicius was pacifistic in his methods; but not Fichte. If we 
were to classify philosophers by the four temperaments, Bacon 
and Berkeley would surely belong to the sanguine group, Locke 
to the bilious, Fichte to the sanguine-choleric. Fichte was never 
more sanguine and seldom more choleric than when he wrote his 
Sonnerklarer Bericht as ‘‘Ein Versuch die Leser zum Verstehen 
zu zwingen.” At the outset of this piece he expresses the con- 
viction ‘‘that there is only one single philosophy, just as there is 
only one single mathematics; and that as soon as this only pos- 
sible philosophy is found and acknowledged, no new ones will 
arise, but all previous philosophies will signify only attempts and 
preparatory sketches.”” It would perhaps not be too hard to 
guess which philosophy Fichte thought the definitive philosophy 
would most resemble: but it remained for him an ideal entity, a 
pure ‘ought,’ which in its own way and time was to incorporate 
itself through our unceasing efforts. 

Hegel, too, I find instructive; but not so much so for our pres- 
ent direction as a recent commentator of his work, Mr. Stace. 
Mr. Stace sees in the Hegelian philosophy a kernel of more endur- 
ing worth than that philosophy itself; and taking his clue from 
an obiter dictum of William Wallace, he calls it ‘‘the universal 
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philosophy which has passed on from age to age, here narrowed 
and there widened, but still essentially the same. It is conscious 
of its continuity and proud of its identity with the teachings of 
Plato and Aristotle’—a phrase which would surely please the 
shade of Simplicius. But Mr. Stace, not content with generali- 
ties, presents us with the actual substance of this universal 
philosophy in a series of fairly simple propositions, as these: 
that all existence is appearance and not reality; that the real is 
the universal; that the world flows from the universal, not as 
effect from its cause in time, but as a conclusion from its premise; 
that the universal is not a thing existing before the world, but is 
the indwelling reason of the world. 

In such episodes as these, none of us, probably, finds any prop- 
osition which he can adopt as it stands. There is something 
melancholy about it all, this immense waste of gifted energy and 
hope; few episodes in modern philosophy seem to me more 
pathetic than Fichte’s impetuous onslaught on the citadel of 
finality, and the tragic failure of his last great effort to be sonnen- 
klar. From the standpoint of worldly wisdom, there is also, in 
every serious effort to bring unity to pass in this pluralistic world 
of untamable wills and thoughts, something subtly diverting. 

But even if all past efforts had been pure failures—which I do 
not grant,—I should be less impressed by the repeated failure 
than by the immortal persistence of the effort. The problem of 
the unity of philosophy is thereby qualified—in the words of 
Miss Calkins’ happy title——as one of the persistent problems of 
philosophy. 

And in these episodes, I find intimations of a usable method. 
Simplicius was doubtless mistaken in aiming to discover a sort of 
common multiple of the systems he severally accepted, for there 
can be no common multiple of contradictory judgments. Mr. 
Stace is equally mistaken in trying to formulate a sort of historical 
common divisor. Fichte was in error in his apocalyptic vision of 
the nearness of the great day. But I doubt whether any of them 
were mistaken in their common belief that a universal philosophy 
is, in some sense, already in the works. Perhaps the main 
difficulty has been that these thinkers have begun by trying too 
hard for something relatively simple and near at hand. 
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5. My suggestion is that there are certain views about the 
universe which are assumed or postulated in the nature of the 
philosophic enterprise itself, so that every philosopher by his 
activity, if not by his doctrines, acknowledges them. 

It is a large part of the business of philosophy to bring to light 
the presuppositions of other activities. Philosophy might there- 
fore be expected to be especially keen in the scent for its own 
presuppositions. But partly because it has been haunted by the 
ideal of a presuppositionless beginning, and partly because it has 
been busied with determining the presuppositions of the sciences, 
its enquiries into its own presuppositions have been (so far as 
my limited knowledge goes) desultory and incomplete. 

And in one respect, at least, we are peculiarly ready at the 
present moment for renewing the enquiry. For there is a wide- 
spread disposition to question whether a presuppositionless be- 
ginning of philosophy is possible. Hegel and the pragmatic 
movement are in complete accord in denying such possibility. 
Let me recall the words of Charles Peirce: 

“We cannot begin with complete doubt. We must begin with 
all the prejudices we actually have when we enter upon the study 
of philosophy. . . . Let us not pretend to doubt in philosophy 
what we do not doubt in our hearts.”” And Professor Sheldon, 
in a notable paper recently published in the Journal of Philosophy 
puts the case with even greater vigor: 

“Let no one think that the philosopher is, or ever can be, 
purely empirical or unbiassed. He is, on the contrary, deep down 
in his mind, a dogmatist. He must always look for something 
which he believes at the bottom of his heart he will eventually 
find. . . . If he did not have a persisting faith in this matter 
he would lack sufficient motive for continuing his arduous task.”’ 

The words ‘prejudice’ and ‘dogma’ are here employed, of 
course, for their challenging effect. Neither writer intends to 
urge us to build our philosophic structure on an uncriticised 
foundation. Each would agree that prejudices and dogmas 
taken as we find them are individual, variable, obstructive,—the 
richest field of wild game for the philosophic hunter. 

I trust, then, that I am not too far from the intention of these 
writers if I propose that a part of what they were aiming at is a 
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set of necessary presuppositions, such as all criticism would tend 
to reinstate. To find such presuppositions would be to clarify 
our dogmas and prejudices, to recognize the element of necessity 
in them, and so to win common consent. More than this, it 
would do justice to the inescapable ideal of a presuppositionless 
beginning. For to know what our presuppositions are is to know 
how far we are from the presuppositionless beginning, and thus to 
have such beginning in mind, and really to depart from it. 

6. Let us agree, for the sake of the argument, upon a tentative 
statement of what the philosophic enterprise is. Philosophy, as 
I understand it, is first of all the examination of beliefs,——beliefs 
being the opinions we live by, as distinct from the opinions we 
merely entertain. This pluralistic effort to criticise our several 
major beliefs drives us to some comprehensive belief about the 
world we live in, so that philosophy becomes the general inter pre- 
tation of experience. ‘The description of experience is a part of our 
business, and to the end of true description, a precise logical 
scrutiny of the categories; but description is not enough unless 
description also explains. For after all, it is the necessity of 
understanding which drives us to philosophy; and whatever 
interprets the world to men will be to them ‘philosophy,’ whether 
we acknowledge it as such or not. 

With this understanding, I submit that every one of us as 
philosopher requires at least these three presuppositions: 

First, that things have a meaning; 

Second, that we human beings are competent to grasp that 
meaning, or some of it; 

Third, that it is worth while to do so, and ought to be at- 
tempted. 

7. Although I am putting these propositions forward as as- 
sumptions every philosopher is bound to make, I am aware that 
they are in need of defence, as well as of further definition. This 
circumstance will not, in a company of philosophers, at once 
disqualify them for their proposed réle as presuppositions. For 
we are only too often reminded, in the course of our work, of the 
versatile capacity of the human mind, including our own, to 
think and act athwart its own foundations. 

Thus, in ordinary conversation, we make a number of important 
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presuppositions which the contents of the conversation may 
belie. For while conversing can only proceed under the tacit 
profession of good will in the give-and-take, and of equality of 
the conversers in sharing the meaning of the terms used, it may 
convey hostilities of all shades or assertions of unmitigated in- 
equality. It may then be useful to bring the implied professions 
to light, as M. Briand recently did in reminding the belligerent 
representatives of Poland and Lithuania of their necessary 
affection for each other! The chief utility of investigating pre- 
suppositions depends on the fact that we may not, at once, 
recognize them as such. 

I may, therefore, with a good logical conscience proceed to 
defend our ‘necessary agreements’ against potential disagree- 
ment; and this may be the best way of exhibiting what they 
mean.” 

8. Our first assumption is that things have a meaning: that is 
to say, there is nothing meaningless in the world (taking things 
one by one) and (taking them collectively) the world as a whole 
is not meaningless. 

The most obvious difficulty in the way of this postulate is 
that we are bound in all good conscience to be empirical toward 
our world; and to be empirical is to accept things as they are, 
with a ‘natural piety’ which does not insist on explanation. We 
have come to believe that there are certain ultimate matters of 
fact which every philosophy must simply accept as there, such as 
space, or the actual configuration of events, or the amounts and 
numbers of things, or the existence of anything at all. If some of 
them should yield up a meaning to us, it would be just another 
matter of fact that they didso. We have domesticated the word 
‘datum,’ and are growing fond of it. In this respect, our own 
philosophic age has more natural piety than any preceding age in 
history. 


2 T have used the word ‘meaning’ and am making an incidental assumption that 
we can so far control its context as to understand it in the same sense. Perhaps 
the less I discuss this point the more intelligible my remarks will be. Let me make 
just this note, that the word ‘meaning’ has established itself in philosophical discus- 
sion because it conveniently covers both reason and value. This is not an am- 
biguity: it is an extreme generality, almost too extreme to be manageable. Its 
difficulty coincides with its utility. 
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Still, it seems clear that from the radically empirical stand- 
point, the postulate that everything has a meaning has the same 
type of justification as the postulate that everything has a cause. 
We have the same illusion (if it is an illusion) in both cases,— 
that of having now and then a direct experience of meaning as of 
causation. And in each case, if we allow Hume to analyze our 
experience for us, the supposed object mysteriously eludes us. 
I seem to see the axe split the wood: but no, I only see the axe 
fall and the wood then spring apart. Likewise, I seem to see the 
intention of the wood-cutter: he is preparing his wood-pile for 
winter. But no, I only perceive the events, and their meaning 
is a subjective act of interpretation. Personally, I do not accept 
Hume’s analysis; but even at that, if experience does not give 
causes nor meanings, neither can it reject them. 

Our inability to see a meaning in any case would not afford 
justification for supposing that no meaning is there. This we 
could do only if we are prepared to prove some aspect of the world 
to be necessarily meaningless. But in that case, though there is 
no overt self-contradiction,? we should have brought the in- 
explicable or irrational fact within the world of our meanings, so 
that it has ceased to be a mere and meaningless matter of fact. 
If we conceive that an ideal park plan will include some places of 
natural wildness, they do not cease to be wild; but they are 
brought within the scope of the rational artifice. 

Our present obdurately empirical bent is a sign of good health. 
It is a normal mental appetite for stuff to be interpreted, together, 
no doubt, with much justified impatience with former interpreta- 
tions. It may well be that our accumulation of the raw material 
of experience will always outrun our interpretative powers, and 
keep us duly humble and naturally pious. But the empirical 
attitude in the sense of pure acceptance must be regarded as 
preliminary, not eventual, unless the impulse of philosophy is to 
be withered at its root. 

9. So far, we have been speaking of the meanings of things 
taken piecemeal. But after all, that is not our main concern. 
Our interpretations have the ambition to deal with the whole 
situation; and the meaning of the whole filters through to confer 
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significance upon the parts. The most formidable difficulty we 
have to face is the doubt whether the whole of things can have 
any meaning. 

This difficulty is of a logical order. Meaning is a relative term: 
it can apply only to what is partial. The whole, then, asa sort of 
Absolute, must be without meaning. Whatever is true of the 
whole must bear alike on all the parts, and can make no difference 
to any of them: it must bear alike on high and low, matter and 
mind, good and evil. Conversely, we cannot describe the whole 
in terms of one side of any antithesis, when both sides are found 
in experience. The whole cannot be good, for experience contains 
both good and evil. It cannot be mental, for experience contains 
both mental and non-mental. It cannot have specific meaning, 
because all meanings come in contrasting pairs. 

This type of consideration is familiar under a hundred forms. 
It applies to the ultimate logical analysis of experience as well as 
to its totality. It gives the realist like Mr. Holt his neutral 
entities, just as it gives the logical mystic his indescribable unity 
or substance. It unites the pragmatist and the pluralist in the 
corollary that since the whole, if there is a whole, can make no 
difference, it can make no difference to treat it as if it does not 
exist, and give our interest and loyalty to meanings which, be- 
cause of what they are opposed to, as good against evil, have 
definable work to do in a real time order. We are dealing, in fact, 
with a sort of metaphysical frontier, in the sense that many 
explorative thinkers are halted at this line. Neutralism, if I may 
coin the title, is the prevalent belief regarding ultimate reality. 
All the gods worth worshipping are finite. 

Experience lends a certain support to this logic. For even in 
such small editions of wholeness as we find in a single human 
career, there is as we pass from the part to the whole an evanescence 
of meaning. 'The sense of a day’s work can be told. But who 
can tell the entire tendency or significance of his life? The 
definable meanings are partial; and when we enquire what on the 
whole they lead to, they vanish, like dream-bridges without 
abutments, into unspecified termini, or else merge into the ancient 
and meaningless round which Goethe celebrates: 
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Warum treibt sich das Volk so und schreit? Es will sich ernahren, 

Kinder zeugen und die nahren, so gut es vermag. 

Merke dir, Reisender, das, und thue zu Hause desgleichen! 

Weiter bringt es kein Mensch, stell’ er sich, wie er auch will.‘ 
The whole of life is less convincingly meaningful than the parts, 
and the same is true, only more strikingly, of more inclusive 
wholes, state, humanity, world. 

10. My belief is that this is a point in which our intuitions 
must give instruction to our logic. We know, as Tolstoi knew, 
that unless the whole of a life has meaning, the meanings of the 
parts are illusory; and the same is true of every totality. We 
know, then, that this logical frontier of neutralism must be passed. 
And my belief is that we have in hand the means to pass it. We 
cannot do it by an Hegelian attack, or pseudo-attack, on the 
principle of contradiction; for to attack that principle is to 
commit philosophical suicide. But I believe that Hegel was not 
wholly on the wrong track, and that there is no more important 
logical task for the present than to find what is valid in his 
peculiar logical bent. 

If I may sketch my own mode of expressing the case, it is that, 
beside the concepts which have a single boundary, there are also 
concepts which have, or may have, a double or multiple boundary. 

Take the concept of ‘the mutual.” The mutual is opposed to 
the non-mutual or exclusive. Thus common property is among 
the mutual things, private property among the non-mutuals. 
But since, when A has nothing in common with B, B also has 
nothing in common with A, all pure exclusions are mutual. 
Thus the private properties of A and B are mutually non-mutual. 
I need not dwell on the immense social importance of this situa- 
tion. It means that Plato was radically mistaken, not in desiring 
that friends should have as much as possible in common, but in 
failing to see that they may have more in common by having less 
in common, as when the exclusions of private properties and 
families allow sharable personal developments not otherwise 
possible. Thus the concept of the mutual gains a new and wider 
boundary; and it does so without abandoning the old one, because 
the original contrast between the mutual and the non-mutual 
must be kept intact. 


4 Epigramme, 1790, 10. 
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This kind of concept is thoroughly familiar; but it is relegated 
by most reputable logicians to a sort of logical demi-monde. I 
wish to defend its respectability. There is nothing smeary or 
irresponsible about its behavior. It cannot be accused of “turn- 
ing into its own opposite” or of having overflowed its banks; 
there is no twilight zone about it, and no irrational flux. It isa 
matter of clear saltation. 

Now the existence of such concepts as these enables us to see 
how the whole of things can be significant. For granted that all 
terms which express meaning come in contrasting pairs, so that 
each applies primarily to only a part of the world, it yet remains to 
be asked whether one of the pair may have a double boundary, 
and apply also to the whole. From my own point of view, the 
concept of self has seemed the most perfect example of this class 
of concepts: for while the self has always a not-self over against 
it, it is always taking that not-self in,—its life may be said to con- 
sist in a process of consuming its limits. It has seemed to me to 
offer the best instance of a concept which could apply at once to 
the whole and to a part. But perhaps it is not private selfhood 
which best describes the whole: perhaps it is the mutual, in the 
form of the social or the ‘we’; while private selfhood, as the most 
completely non-mutual aspect of existence, is included within it. 
Professor Dewey’s address of this afternoon strongly inclines me 
toward that view. But these are controversial matters. I am 
not here arguing for the application of any special one of these 
concepts to the whole of things. I am simply pointing out that 
if we can find such a concept, neutralism, with its logical objection 
to our postulate, falls to the ground. 

And if the logical difficulties fall, the difficulties raised by ex- 
perience will not stand. Although the world is well-stocked with 
the apparently waste,—the uncounted sand grains, the bad 
lands, the deserts, the empty spaces, the unused interiors and 
other-sides of things, the unnoticed and innumerable heavenly 
bodies, the many-too-many insects and perhaps also to our dull 
eyes the many-too-many of mankind,—our judgment is never 
tenacious in holding to the verdict, ‘meaningless.’ For we have 
seen too many things, in the course of history, swing out of that 
category into relation with our tangible concerns, too many 
deserts have become gardens and waste rocks precious ores. 
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Then, too, in a world in which everything is momentarily 
affecting everything else, nothing is functionless. The myriads 
of organisms in the early stages of evolution are not left behind 
by the highest, but are organized into its life-cycle. Humanity 
cannot be itself without animal, vegetable, micro-organism: thus 
the highest, by itself, is not so high as a union of the highest with 
the not-highest. The ‘highest’ in biology turns out to be a con- 
cept with a double boundary. It begins to appear to our slow 
political vision that the ‘highest races’ so far from rendering the 
less high superfluous, are not so high as a possible just union of 
the ‘highest’ with the ‘backward.’ The failure of aristocracy 
is in supposing that there is a class of ‘the best,’ a class with a 
single boundary which clearly excludes the not-best. And per- 
haps if there is a Highest Being, its boundary also will extend to 
include lower ranges of the scale. This is the clear sense of 
Augustine’s remark: 

“With a sounder judgment I apprehended that the things 
above were better than the things below, but all together better 
than the things above by themselves.” 

When the relatively meaningless is thus in many ways caught 
up into the circuits of meaning, we recognize that if logic allows 
our postulate, life will not deny it. 

11. Our second proposition, as philosophers, is that the 
meaning of things can be known by us; or, to put it in the negative 
form, that a true understanding of things as they are is not 
beyond our grasp. 

Modern philosophy has gone through a curious reversal on 
this point. It began with a vehement rebuke to our native pre- 
sumption in thinking to read God’s intention or nature’s intention 
in the arrangements of the world. If it is dangerous to impute 
motives to our neighbors, how much more so to impute motives 
to nature, and how much deeper folly to treat such fancies as 
knowledge. It required a philosophic revolution to cure this 
folly; but the campaign against the appeal to ‘final causes’ was 
one of the most successful of philosophic movements. An humble 
and Job-like agnosticism about values was well-established long 
before the corresponding agnosticism in ontology. 

Now, in various quarters, we find a complete resumption of 
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confidence; but on the ground that there are no objective and 
non-evident meanings in things to be sought for. Value is 
simply the projection of our human interests upon the frame of 
events. It is the external counterpart of wish, instinct, desire or 
imagination; and were these to vanish, this aspect of meaning 
would vanish also. A value, according to Professor Perry, is 
“any object of any interest.” The world of values, according to 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, is our contribution to the world: it is the 
realm of our freedom, for here we rule as kings. Our philosophies, 
according to Mr. Santayana, are works of art; they belong to the 
domain of that “rhetorical and emotional rendering of existence, 
which when deepened and purified becomes poetry and music.” 
If meanings are thus determined by our own natures, or products 
of our own devising, the question of our competence to know them 
cannot arise. 

I am convinced that we must decisively reject this easy route 
to self-confidence, which is, in substance, the route of subjective 
idealism. As a revolt from the impossible and long-lasting re- 
pression of our value-judgments, these doctrines are refreshing. 
Their validity is in their unqualified assertion that if we are to 
philosophize at all, we must judge and must believe in our power of 
judgment. But their way to security and freedom is not less 
destructive of the life of philosophy than the way of repression. 
They purchase confidence at the cost of robbing meaning of its 
metaphysical roots, and making it a painted aspect of the surface 
of experience. 

When we postulate that things have meanings, we are putting 
the meanings on the same plane of objectivity with the things. 
The logical issue can be placed on this point. If our interpreta- 
tions of the world are really emotional renderings, the question 
of their truth or falsity becomes impertinent. They may be 
clever, interesting, elevating, or beautiful, but not true or false. 
But we intend them to be subject to the test of truth. If some 
one tells us that our philosophy is classic or romantic or pro- 
foundly imaginative, we may think these worthy graces; but if 
that is all, we know we have failed. Ruskin, who might excusably 
have been concerned with the aesthetic quality of his thought, 
felt himself outraged by the persistence of this type of apprecia- 
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tion. I have lost his words; they are something as follows: 
“We tell men their social order is wrong, their souls are in danger, 
and they reply,—‘It is very beautiful’.”” We should have the 
same reason for indignation. We intend our philosophies to 
convince and move men to action because they are reliable re- 
ports of the nature of the world. It is their business to be 
beautiful; and would that they could all be as beautiful as the 
works of Plato or Dante or Santayana. But their primary virtue 
is their truth, their primary vice, their falsity; and no one can 
withdraw his philosophy from this test without convicting him- 
self of essential triviality. 

There is some analogy between philosophy and biography in 
this respect. A good biography must be something better than 
faithful to fact: it must be a work of art and imagination. It 
must be so, in part, because without imagination it cannot be 
true. It is dealing with a living and therefore meaningful theme: 
it must present the facts of that life in the light of that person’s 
own vision of the world. If it falls into bare chronicle, or if it 
substitutes the writer’s vision for that of the subject, it is so far 
false biography. Philosophy must also be imaginative in order 
to be true; and philosophical imagination may also be false, 
because it has something objective to be true to. And if an 
interpretation may be false, it follows that the meaning alleged is 
neither on the surface of things, nor at the sole control of the 
interpreter. It is the objective world which is passing judgment 
upon it. 

In some sense, then, the structure of the world is in itself 
significant: there is, in some sense, an objective reason in the make- 
up of things. 

12. I would like to illustrate the relation between imagination 
and truth in philosophy by reference to the fortunes of our in- 
terpretations of space in the nineteenth century. 

Kant sharpened the sense of the world to the peculiarities of 
space: its differences from the objects of sense and from general 
ideas, its unbanishableness, its infinitude and all-at-onceness, its 
complete knowableness. Two lines of elaboration proceed from 
Kant. That of the mathematicians, with which we have become 
well acquainted in recent years, who with great imaginative power 
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have set the space of Kant and Newton in the midst of a class of 
spaces as but one form of multiple possibilities, accurately defin- 
able and curiously conjoined with the measurements of time. 
Then that of the metaphysical poets, which has been largely 
forgotten. 

What the poet Fichte saw in space was, as we might expect, a 
moral attribute; though few objects could be more unpromising 
than space as a field for moral quality. Fichte however felt in 
space its Gediegenheit,—its genuineness, its candor, its transparent 
honesty. For space is the absence of all concealment, it shows 
all it is toa single glance. Fichte further celebrates its stability, 
its repose, its self-containedness. Things may be agitated in 
space; but beneath their wildest commotion space stands 
eternally unmoved. Then Fichte speculates whether this im- 
perturbable placidity may not be the inner repose of the self, 
made external. Perhaps, as we view space, the will perceives its 
own calm ground, in the form of an object. 

We think of space as a field within which we see objects. 
But the poet Schelling observed that we also see the eyes of other 
organisms, and the relation between those eyes and the things 
they are seeing. Space permits us not only to see things, but 
also to see the seeing of things. As he put it, space is ‘‘the form 
in which the outer sense becomes its own object.”” We are re- 
minded of another word of Fichte’s, perhaps his boldest imagina- 
tive flight,—space is ‘‘the eternal eye, in itself and for itself,”— 
it is vision’s own self, everywhere at once! 

Again, Schelling observes of space that it can be regarded as a 
sort of extreme thinning out of things. Consider a simple patch 
of color, and reduce its intensity gradually to zero by spreading 
it over a larger and larger room. Then when it fills all space its 
intensity is zero; it becomes indistinguishable from space itself. 
Space is thus in Schelling’s words ‘‘the negation of all intensity.” 
And hereupon Schelling also speculates that space may be just 
an exhibition to ourselves of the intensity of selfhood dissolved 
(aufgelést) into the infinite; the precise counterpart of that self- 
hood’s intrinsic concentration at a point! 

Hegel we might expect to find playing with antitheses. He 
declares of space that it is the unity of inclusion and exclusion, 
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of togetherness and apartness, of absolute freedom, since it 
limits no movement, and absolute imprisonment, since with 
whatever movement no body can leave its space, and finally of 
the sensible and the insensible; for space is ‘‘eine unsinnliche 
Sinnlichkeit und eine sinnliche Unsinnlichkeit”’! 

These are surely not descriptions which mathematics can 
employ. They are not even the dialectical deductions they were 
supposed to be. They are flights of philosophical imagination, 
a sort of poetry, with an aim at conveying in figures and symbols 
what it could not convey literally. If they had been presented 
as poetry, instead of in the pretentious guise of a deduction of the 
categories, we should have been better able to place them and to 
profit by them. For myself I confess that when I want to realize 
what space is, I find the mathematical imagination indispensable; 
but I find the poetical imagination incomparably more intimate 
with the object and farther reaching. 

Now the point of this reference to metaphysical poetry is 
simply that, like all great art, it undertakes to reveal objective 
significance, and not simply to exhibit the author’s versatile 
fancy. The meanings, then, which we try to find in our philos- 
ophies are the meanings which are there. And with this under- 
standing, all of the reasons which led our predecessors to doubt 
our capacity to judge the meaning of the world resume their force. 

13. But the same conviction, pressed farther, carries with it 
the cure of that doubt. For we also are things in the world: and 
like other things there, we and our doings have a meaning. Now 
we are a special variety of thing, namely, philosophers, enquirers 
after meanings. But to suppose that the world has produced 
meaning-seekers incompetent to assess meanings is to suppose a 
typically meaningless situation, such as our first postulate forbids 
us to assume. Hence we cannot believe that our valuations are 
irrelevant to, or essentially divergent from, the objective mean- 
ings of things: our estimations of the world must be potentially 
competent estimations. 

(Note that our postulate contains no invitation to that anthro- 
pomorphism, which we have every historic reason to dread. 
For the human mind is not limited to knowing ‘human’ values,— 
such a notion is a phase of that subjectivism we have been 
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denying. As the mind knows what is first of all other than itself, 
so our values are first of all what we discover, not what we invent; 
and we do not limit them by our finding. The present danger is 
not that we shall be too man-centered in our judgments: it is 
that we shall fail to do justice to the essential transparency and 
infinite reach of thought.) 

Our second postulate, then, warrants us in taking courage 
anew from that great word of Aristotle, “‘Let us live, therefore, 
as if the immortal quality were our share,’’—the immortal quality 
of valid judgment. 

14. Our third postulate expresses one of these objective mean- 
ings of the world, and supplies a first principle of action. It is 
that it is worth while to know the meanings of things; or perhaps 
we might say that they ought to be known by us, in the sense that 
it is a sort of cosmic pity if they are not known! 

In a world of pure fact, there is nothing objectively wrong. 
In a world of meanings, there are situations which we can say 
are wrong in themselves; among them this situation, that a 
meaning and its possible appreciator do not come together. It 
is the destiny of meaning to be understood; and if its being is 
not fulfilled in this way, there is just so much tragedy and loss. 
The fact that the meaning is there, in the object, thus creates a 
certain imperative, ‘Know the meaning of things.’ This, I 
think, is the original of all imperatives: ‘Be objective: open your 
mind to the objective reason of the world.’ Philosophy is the 
first response of the moral will to the world’s summons, that we 
commit to it our ultimate fortunes, and therein realize a part of 
the elusive meaning of our own lives. 

If interpreting were a subjective enterprise of adorning with 
meaning a neutral world, it would still be important, but it 
would lack the imperative quality. And there are various con- 
crete ways in which both we and the world would be the losers. 

First, we should limit the possible values of the world to the 
measure of our desires. We suppose that desire is first and 
value afterward; whereas desire expands to the measure of the 
values it finds. Were music not presented to us, we should never 
know from the state of our untutored desires that that glory was 
one of the possibilities of the world. We have no reason to 
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assume that there is any limit to the objective value of the world. 
On the surface, we find it moderately good and moderately bad: 
but moderation has no metaphysical standing. The mystic— 
the metaphysical mystic—reports that he has perceived a worth 
in being which outpasses our prudent imaginations; and if 
among the many mystics there is one true observer, we dare not 
attempt to measure the meaning of things from the psycho- 
logical end, condemning ourselves forever to a universe of com- 
promised and middling worth. 

Then again we should limit our own fertility and freedom. 
Creative imagination has its conditions: it grows by what it 
feeds upon; it springs out of contemplation, and varies with 
hope. The capacity to invent begins in the capacity to observe, 
—a law which the biography of genius strikingly confirms. There 
is no mental parthenogenesis. Subjectivism ascribes to our 
minds a fertility which is not unconditionally our own; for if at 
any time we are gravid with meaning, it is the universe which has 
made us so. 

And finally, we limit our own effective realism. For if the 
world is objectively meaningful, then it is in the most apparently 
meaningless and forbidding places that the greatest opportunities 
for the disclosure of new meanings exist: here most of all the 
world asks to be understood. If the values are our own, these 
places are in prudence to be avoided. But the philosopher knows 
by instinct that he is bound to open his mind unreservedly, and 
even by preference, to experience in its bleakest, cruelest and 
most refractory characters. The meaning of the meaningless is 
often that it be overcome or abolished; but in any case it is to 
be faced and understood. The philosopher must be realistic as 
only one who believes in objective meaning can be. For it is in 
the realism of the critically hopeful, not in the critical realism of 
the hopeless, that the world’s hope lies. 

15. It might have been possible, had our interest in this hour 
of mutual counsel been more technical, to present these theses in 
the guise of a Critique of Pure Philosophy, in answer to a pseudo- 
Kantian question, How is philosophy possible? You will not 
hold it against me that I have refrained from using this form. 
But in substance I believe that this is what we have been asking. 
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Our answer has been the reverse of Kantian. Philosophy is 
possible, we have said, not because the subject throws the cate- 
gories of meaning over an indifferent manifold of datal stuff; but 
because the meanings are first of all actually there; because they 
are such as our reasons are destined to reproduce; and because 
the incentive to find them is the call of reality itself. And we add, 
that as knowledge is one of the objective values of the world, 
the philosopher’s joy in the apprehension of meaning is at the 
same time a realization of the cosmic nisus toward being known. 

My fear is that I have burdened you with too much argument 
rather than too little. And if so, I beg to atone for it by resorting 
to a form of philosophy sanctioned by the highest of names, the 
form of myth. 

16. Nature was once thought to be a Sphinx, guarding a deep- 
wrought riddle; and we men were hypothesis-makers, hazarding 
guesses at the peril of our lives. 

It is commonly held to-day that the Sphinx has nothing to 
guard. Her pretentious mystery (to adopt the language of Mr. 
Santayana) is but ‘‘a thin deception practised upon me by nature. 
The great Sphinx in posing her riddle, and looking so threatening 
and mysterious is secretly hoping that I may laugh. She is not 
a riddle but a fact. . . . Why take her residual silence for a 
challenge or a menace? She does not know how to speak more 
plainly. Her secret is as great a secret to herself as to me.” 5 
Then we philosophers who try to fathom her meaning are victim- 
ized like those who try to dive deep in shallow waters. The figure 
is untrue, and we must change the myth: for the only answer to 
an imperfect myth is a truer one. 

According to the old Welsh legend, Merlin, the magician and 
prophet, after spending some years as counsellor at the court of 
King Arthur, suddenly and mysteriously disappeared. It was 
supposed that he fell prey to the sorceress Nimu, who having 
coaxed his secret from him, used it to throw him into a trance 
and imprisoned him alive in a great rock. 

Many years later, a wanderer lost in the mountains fell ex- 
hausted to the ground, and was startled to hear a voice coming as 
it seemed from the depths of the earth, and speaking in an ancient 

5 TheRealm of Essence, p. xix. 
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and uncouth form. He understood that the voice purported to 
be the voice of Merlin, and that a spell was being told which, if 
spoken from above, would break the prison and set Merlin free. 

But he could distinguish only a few of the syllables. And 
though they stamped themselves upon his memory; and he set 
them into a ballad, which he sang up and down the mountain 
roads; and he fancied sometimes that while he sang there was a 
trembling and cracking within the hills and a great, distant shout 
which only he could hear; there was no deliverance. Now every 
seventh year a traveler is lured to that spot and another fragment 
of the spell is recovered and another song is made. But Merlin 
cannot be released until the travellers meet and join their frag- 
ments into the complete saying. 

We philosophers, the travelers of the myth, are taking part in 
an age-long labor of release. The meanings we find are actual 
possibilities buried in the heart of the world. Our different 
reports are, in part, our own creations, wrought by imagination 
and added to the wealth of racial poetry. But they are, first of 
all, our debt to the infinite imprisoned meaning of the world. 
Our differences cannot be regarded as mere personal accidents; 


for it is because of these differences that the whole spell may be 
recovered. If we learn how our thoughts belong together, 
Merlin may yet walk the earth again. 


W. E. HockINc. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, 1927 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE I. Name. 


The name of this organization shall be the American Philosophical 
Association. 
ARTICLE II. Membership. 
1. The membership shall be divided into three divisions—Eastern, 


Western, and Pacific. 
2. Each division shall elect its own members. 


ARTICLE III. Officers. 


1. The officers of this Association, hereafter known as the Board of 
Officers, shall consist of the following duly elected officers of the several 
divisions—the Presidents and Secretary-Treasurers—ex officio. The 
President of the Western Division shall become the first chairman of 
this board for one year. The following year the President of the 
Pacific Division shall be chairman and the third year the President of 
the Eastern Division shall be chairman and thereafter in rotation 
annually. In a similar manner the Secretary of the board shall be 
selected ex officio and by rotation from the Secretary-Treasurers of the 
divisions beginning with the Secretary-Treasurer of the Eastern 
Division. The Secretary’s term of office shall however be for three 
years. In calculating the terms of office for members of the Board of 
Officers the calendar year beginning January 1 shall be the unit. 

2. The Secretary shall collect annually from the Treasurer of each 
division, at the rate of twenty-five cents per member, money to defray 
the necessary expenses of the Board of Officers. The Secretary shall 
also apportion, collect and transmit the Association’s dues for member- 
ship in the American Council of Learned Societies. 

3. The Board of Officers shall transact all legal business for the Asso- 
ciation, codrdinate the interests of the several divisions and act for the 
association as a whole (1) in International correspondence, (2) in the 
election or appointment of delegates to the American Council of 
Learned Societies or similar societies, (3) in the administration of 
permanent funds now or hereafter belonging to the Association. 
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ArTICLE IV. Publications. 


The association shall publish annually the proceedings and presi- 
dential addresses of the divisions together with the combined list of 
members and a report of the Board of Officers. This publication 
shall be in charge of the Secretary who shall furnish a copy to each 
member. The expense of publication shall be borne pro rata by the 
several divisions. 

ARTICLE V. Amendments. 

Amendments to this constitution may be made by a concurrent 
majority vote of the members of each division present at its regular’ 
annual meeting. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF OFFICERS 
OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION.* 


To THE MEMBERS: 


At a meeting of the Western Division held April 14, 1927, at the 
University of Minnesota the foregoing constitution was adopted. 
Having been previously adopted by vote of the other divisions it 
became effective from that date with the following Board of Officers: 


David F. Swenson, President of the Western Division, Chairman 

George P. Adams, President of the Pacific Division 

W. E. Hocking, President of the Eastern Division 

T. V. Smith, Secretary-Treasurer of the Western Division 

R. M. Blake, Secretary-Treasurer of the Pacific Division 

H. G. Townsend, Secretary-Treasurer of the Eastern Division—Secre- 
tary. 


The secretary has collected under the terms of Article III, section 
2—from the Eastern Division $74.00; from the Western Division 
$32.50; and from the Pacific Division $11.00—a total of $117.50: he 
has spent $13.00 for clerical assistance, postage. and stationery; 
leaving a balance on hand of $104.50. 

As a constituent society in the American Council of Learned 
Societies we have been informed that the executive offices of the 
Council have been established at 703 Insurance Building, 14th and 
I Streets, Washington, D. C., with Mr. Waldo G. Leland as Executive 

* A brief account of the history of the Association by Professor H. N. Gardiner 
appeared in THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. XXXV, p. 145. The Proceedings 


of the Eastern Division and of the other divisions, in part, were printed in the pages 
of the same journal. 
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Secretary. At a meeting of the Council January 29, 1927, it was 
voted ‘That, upon notification from any Constituent Society of the 
amount of the necessary expenses incurred by the delegates of the 
given Society incident to attendance upon the annual meeting of the 
Council, the treasurer of the Council be authorized to pay from 
available funds into the treasury of the Society in question one half of 
said amount; (2) that when any special meeting of the Council is 
called the necessary expenses of the delegates be met by the Council 
and paid over directly to the delegates from the funds of the Council; 
and (3) that the above action shall take effect only after the annual 
meeting of 1927” (Bulletin, Vol. 6, p. 27). Among many interesting 
projects being carried on, and reported in the bulletins of the Council, 
the production of a “Critical History of Greek Scientific and Philo- 
sophical Thought to 400 B.C.” under the direction of Professor William 
A. Heidel merits special attention. The Third Conference of the 
Secretaries of Constituent Societies was held in January, 1927. Our 
association was represented by C. F. Taeusch, then Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Western Division. 

Under date of November 18, 1927, President F. D. Keppel of the 
Carnegie Corporation writes, ‘‘We are glad to be able to tell you that 
our Trustees at their meeting yesterday adopted the following resolu- 
tion: Resolved, that from the balance available for appropriation, the 
sum of ten thousand dollars be, and it hereby is, appropriated to the 
American Philosophical Association as a revolving fund for the publica- 
tion of a series of Source Books in the History of the Sciences.” 

At a meeting of the Board of Officers in Chicago, December 28, 1927, 
the Secretary was instructed to express for the Association its apprecia- 
tion of the grant of the Carnegie Corporation. 

A publication committee of four, consisting of Arthur O. Lovejoy, 
Chairman, Harold R. Smart, Edwin A. Burtt and J. McKeen Cattell 
Was appointed to supervise the publications of the Association not 
otherwise provided for, and to report annually to the Board of Officers. 

F. J. E. Woodbridge was appointed as a delegate of the Association 
to the American Council of Learned Societies. His term of office under 
this appointment is for four years beginning January 1, 1928. 

Charles M. Bakewell was chosen to represent the Association in 
making preparations for the celebration of the two hundredth an- 
niversary of the arrival of George Berkeley in America. 

At a called meeting on December 29 the Board of Officers voted to 
include the following actions as a part of its record: 

Members in attendance at the joint meetings were assembled to 
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hear a report of the Committee on the Carus Lectures. Professor 
J. H. Tufts reported that it was desirable at this time to reconstitute 
the committee under the provisions of the new Constitution, and pro- 
posed that the new committee be composed of nine members, six to be 
appointed by the Board of Officers and three by Mrs. Carus. The 
meeting voted to approve of such a committee. 

It was then voted to ask the Board of Officers to consider legal re- 
quirements involved in the administration of funds of the Association. 

The Secretary was instructed to convey to Mrs. Mary Hegeler 
Carus and to the Hegeler Foundation a vote of thanks for their gener- 
osity in giving to each member of the Association a copy of the re- 
cently issued book Philosophy Today and in entertaining the Associa- 
tion at tea: Resolved, That the American Philosophical Association 
expresses to the University of Chicago and Northwestern University, 
and in particular to the philosophy departments of these institutions, 
its lively appreciation of their cordial hospitality on the occasion of the 
present meetings. 

The following were appointed to serve on the Committee on the 
Carus Lectures—For two years: George P. Adams, C. I. Lewis, G. W. 
Cunningham; for four years: J. H. Tufts, John Dewey, A. O. Lovejoy. 


THE BoarD OF OFFICERS, 
H. G. TownsEnp, Secretary. 


THE BOARD OF OFFICERS FOR 1928. 
H. Wildon Carr, President of the Pacific Division, Chairman, 
Felix Adler, President of the Eastern Division, 
D. H. Parker, President of the Western Division, 
T. V. Smith, Secretary-Treasurer of the Western Division, 
R. M. Blake, Secretary-Treasurer of the Pacific Division, 
Brand Blanshard, Secretary-Treasurer of the Eastern Division, 
H. G. Townsend, Secretary of the Board of Officers. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WESTERN DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION: 
TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


HE twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association was held at the University 

of Minnesota, April 14 and 15, 1927. 
The following papers were read: 
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Experimental Logic in the Social Sciences: RALPH W. NELSON. 

Immediate Experience: D. A. Piatt. 

The Prediction Theory of Truth: CHas. W. Morris, JR. 

A Comparison of the Development of Greek and Chinese Philosophy: 
Homer H. Duss. 

The Divinity of the Atoms According to Leucippus and Democritus. 
R. H. Hack. 

The Platonic Doctrine of Immortality: B. A. G. FULLER. 

The Platonic Highest Good: R. C. LopGE. 

An Appraisal of Mysticism: STERLING P. LAMPRECHT. 

The Resurrection of Hedonism: JoHN WILD. 

Some Difficulties in Current Value Theory: CHARNER M. PERRY. 

The Nature of Philosophical Impartiality: W.S. GAMMERTSFELDER. 

On Relativity: Lours T. More. 

Evolutionary Idealism in the Philosophy of Nietzsche: E. T. 
MITCHELL. 

Bergson’s Critique of Scientific Psychology: HERMANN HAUSHEER. 


At the business meeting, the proposed Constitution for the American 
Philosophical Association was ratified. The time and place of the 
next meeting were referred to the Executive Committee for determi- 
nation, this matter depending in part on the plans now being considered 
for a joint meeting of the three divisions and the giving of the Carus 
Lectures. 

The following officers were elected: President, David Swenson, of 
Minnesota; Vice-President, E. L. Schaub, of Northwestern; Secretary- 
Treasurer, T. V. Smith, of Chicago; Executive Committee, the fore- 
going officers ex officio, together with the following: E. B. McGilvary, 
of Wisconsin; G. A. Tawney, of Cincinnati; A. P. Brogan, of Texas; 
and D. H. Parker, of Michigan. 

The following new members were elected: Homer Dubs, University 
of Minnesota; Charles W. Morris, Jr., of The Rice Institute, Texas; 
Ralph W. Nelson, Culver-Stockton College, Missouri; Chas. H. 
Patterson, University of Nebraska; Charner M. Perry, University of 
Minnesota; Zora Schaupp, University of Nebraska; Martin Ten 
Hoor, Tulane University of Louisiana; William H. Werkmeister, 
University of Nebraska; John Wild, University of Michigan; S. P. 
Williams, Illinois Wesleyan College. A net membership of 130 was 
reported by the secretary, as of January I, 1927. 

C. F. Tarusca, 
Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE PACIFIC DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, HELD AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, 
NOVEMBER 25 AND 26, 1927. 


. ‘HE following papers were read and discussed: 
Some Social Factors and the Rise of Greek Philosophy. .H. C. BLoTE 


The Place of the Self in a System of Realism....R. T. FLEWELLING 
Alogistic Intelligence and Philosophical Wisdom. ..H. B. ALEXANDER 


Relations of Aesthetic Judgment to Knowledge in General. .D. PRALL 
A Paustian of Beauty H. G. TOWNSEND 


After the Annual Dinner on Friday evening Professor G. P. Adams 
of the University of California delivered the Presidential Address: 
“TImmediacy and Meaning.” 

At the business meeting on Saturday the following actions were 
taken: Upon the nomination of the Executive Committee the follow- 
ing were elected as Officers of the Division: President: H. Wildon 
Carr, University of Southern California. Vice-President: H. C. 
Brown, Stanford University. Member of the Executive Committee 
(for two years): H. G. Townsend, University of Oregon. 

The proposal to amend the Constitution of the Division by altering 
Article II, Section 3, to read ‘‘the annual dues of active members shall 
be two dollars,” etc., instead of ‘‘one dollar,” introduced at the pre- 
ceding Annual Meeting, was unanimously adopted. 

On the recommendation of the Executive Committee the following 
persons were elected to membership: H. B. Alexander, B. A. Bernstein, 
Paul Marhenke, Hugh Miller, W. A. Pott, F. E. Springer, H. M. Wood, 
John S. Zybura. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer for the past year was read 
and approved. 

It was voted that Professor George Rebec be delegated to represent 
the Pacific Division at the Joint Meeting of the three divisions of the 
American Philosophical Association to be held at Chicago in December, 
1927. 
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It was voted to express to the Women’s Faculty Club of the Univer- 
sity of California the thanks of the Division for the use of its rooms for 
the Sessions of the Annual Meeting, and for the kindly consideration 
given to the the comfort of the members. On the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee it was voted to hold the next Annual 


Meeting at Stanford University. 
R. M. BLAKE, 


Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE EASTERN DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION: 
TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


HE annual meeting was held in Chicago, December 27-30, 1927. 
The following program of the joint meetings was presented: 


The Carus Lectures, Second Series............. ARTHUR O. LovEjoy 
A Critical Examination of the Contemporary Revolt Against 
Dualism. 
The Pragmatism of Peirce and Hegel............ H. G. TOwNsEND 
Current Espitemology and Contemporary Ethics..D. LutHER Evans 
Hedonism and Comparative Values................ A. P. BroGan 
What Does Philosophy W. E. Hockinec 
The Search for The Concrete................ GrorcE A. WILSON 
The Regulative Idea of a Cosmos............ W. Curtis SWABEY 
The Search for Certainty Lawson P. CHAMBERS 
The Solution of One of Mr. Russell’s Paradoxes. ... HENRY B. SMITH 
Theses Concerning the Foundation of Logic...... MarVIN FARBER 
Objective Uncertainty and Human Faith........ Davip SWENSON 
What Has Beauty to Do with Art?.............. C. J. Ducasse 
Sense Qualities and Material Things........ STERLING P. LAMPRECHT 


The business meeting was called to order at five o’clock, December 
29, by President Hocking. The minutes of the 26th Annual Meeting 
as printed were corrected as follows: 


The amendment of Article III, Section 3 of the Constitution provid- 
ing for a nominating committee, which was approved, is as follows: 
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There shall be a nominating committee of three to nominate officers for 
the Association. It shall consist of former presidents in order of their 
seniority. The senior member, Chairman, shall each year retire to be 
replaced on the committee by the next in order of seniority. 

An amendment to Article II, section 2 of the Constitution was 
proposed by the Executive Committee to read: ‘There shall be an 
annual fee of two dollars, failure in payment of which for three con- 
secutive years shall ipso facto cause membership to cease.” 

The auditors announced that the treasurer’s report had been exam- 
ined and found correct. It was then accepted as follows: 


Receipts. 
Expenditures. 
Dues, American Council of Learned Societies................. 25.00 
Expenses of the delegate to the A. C. L.S..... 25.00 
Dues to the American Philosophical Association. .............. 74.00 


NORMAN WILDE 


Audited by WuM 


On the recommendation of the Executive Committee the following 
new members were elected: Fulton H. Anderson, Charles A. Baylis, 
Marion John Bradshaw, Joseph W. Cohen, George Dykhuizen, Louise 
R. Heath, Sidney Hook, Thomas R. Kelly, James MacKaye, V. J. 
McGill, Alexander J. D. Porteous, Lewis Guy Rohrbaugh, W. A 
Shimer, H. B. Speight, Margaret Nicolson Spencer, George F. Thomas, 
William E. Vande Walle. Mrs. Nima H. Adlerblum and the Reverend 
Francis J. McConnell were elected to Associate Membership. 

It was voted to amend Article II, section 2 of the Constitution as 
shown in the corrected minutes of 1926. 

The secretary then presented the first annual report of the Board of 
Officers. 

The Meeting then heard the reports of the following committees: 
Organization Committee for the Sixth International Congress, N. M. 
Butler, Chairman, J. J. Coss, Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, 
A. C. Armstrong, Honorary Secretary. 
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To THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION: 

For the Organizing Committee of the Sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy I have to report the following concluding phases of the 
work: 

1. The Proceedings of the Congress were published in June, 1927. 
The volume was prepared by the Editor, Professor E. S. Brightman, 
Boston University, and the Publication Committee. The preparation 
and issue of a book made up of so many papers by so many different 
writers involve great labor. The Committee commends to the ap- 
preciation of the Association the energy and devotion of Professor 
Brightman which brought it to completion. 

2. The financial outcome of the Congress is favorable. This result 
is due to the generosity of Members of the Association as well as of the 
contributing Foundations, to the large attendance at the Congress, and 
to the excellent financial management of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Professor John J. Coss, Columbia University. 

A completely final balance cannot be presented, as our account with 
the publishers of the Proceedings is not yet closed. But a statement 
to November 17, 1927, is enclosed. This statement has been prepared 
by Professor Coss and audited by the special committee appointed for 
the purpose at the time of the Congress (Professors C. I. Lewis, Har- 
vard University, C. W. Hendel, Jr., Princeton University, and John 
H. Randall, Jr., Columbia University.) A recommendation for the 
disposal of the surplus will be submitted at a later date. 

A. C. ARMSTRONG, 
December 20, 1927. Honorary Secretary. 


SIxTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Financial Statement 
November 17, 1927. 


Receipts. 

Foundations: 

Carnegie Foundation for Int. Peace........ $ 5,000.00 

Mary Carus Foundation................. 500.00 

Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. ..... 7,500.00 $13,000.00 
Other Sources: 

Western Div. American Philos. Assn....... 200.00 300.00 
Miscellaneous: 

A. Vassilieff (Returned travel money)...... 500.00 

Notgemeinschaft (Return)............... 539.56 

Receipts, Congress, Sept. 20, 1926......... 1,417.50 


Receipts for offprints of Proceedings....... 364.49 3,071.55 
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Membership Dues: 


Disbursements 
Drafts: 
301.50 
Printing: 
Multigraph and Mimeograph.... 184.91 


Committee on International Coéperation, A. C. Armstrong, Chair- 
man, reported that no business had been before the Committee in 
1927. It was voted to discharge the Committee with thanks. 

Committee on Contemporary American Philosophy, W. P. Mon- 
tague, Chairman, reported progress. It now seems probable that two 
volumes will be published to include thirty-five or forty contributions. 

It was voted that the time and place of the next meeting shall be 
determined by the Executive Committee. 

A vote of appreciation and thanks to E. S. Brightman for his services 
in editing the Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress was 
then taken. 

Professor Dewey reported for the new Committee on Nominations 
for: President, Felix Adler, Columbia University; Vice-President, 
G. W. Cunningham, Cornell University; Members of the Executive 
Committee (1930), R. C. Lodge, University of Manitoba, Grace A. 
de Laguna, Bryn Mawr College; Secretary-Treasurer, Brand Blansh- 
ard, Swarthmore College. They were elected by unanimous vote. 
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Officers of the Division: President, Felix Adler; Vice-President, 
G. W. Cunningham; Secretary-Treasurer, Brand Blanshard; Execu- 
tive Committee, the above and Edgar S. Brightman (1928), George 
H. Sabine (1928), H. R. Smart (1929), E. G. Spaulding (1929), R. C. 
Lodge (1930), Grace A. de Laguna (1930), and W. E. Hocking ex 


officio for one year. 
H. G. TowNnsEnpD, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


List OF MEMBERS. 


Adams, Professor George P., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Adler, Professor Felix, Columbia University, New York City, N. Y. 

Aikins, Professor H. A., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Alexander, Professor H. B., Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. 

Ames, Professor E. S., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Ames, Van Meter, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Anderson, Professor Frederick, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif, 

Anderson, Professor Fulton H., University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Angier, Dr. R. P., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Apple, President Henry H., Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Armstrong, Professor A. C., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Avey, Professor Albert E., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Baillie, Professor John, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Bakewell, Professor C. M., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Baldwin, Dr. J. M., c/o Harris Forbes & Co., New York City, N. Y. 

Balz, Professor Albert, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Barrett, Professor Clifford L., University of California at Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Baylis, Mr. Charles A., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

van Becelaere, Rev. E. L., Dominican Fathers, Detroit, Michigan. 

Benjamin, A. C., University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Bennett, Professor C. A., Yale University, 1855 Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Bennion, Professor Milton, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Bernstein, Professor B. A., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Birch, Professor T. Bruce, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 

Bixler, Professor Julius S., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Black, Dr. G. A., 156 Park Street, Gardner, Mass. 
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Blake, Professor R. M., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Blanshard, Professor Brand, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Blanshard, Mrs. Frances B., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Blote, Dr. Hal C., Pacific Grove, Calif. 

Boas, Professor George, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Bode, Professor B. H., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Boodin, Professor J. E., Univ. of So. Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Boynton, Professor Richard W., University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bradshaw, Professor Marion John, Bangor Theological Seminary, 
Bangor, Maine. 

Brandt, Professor Francis B., 4337 Larchwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brett, Professor G. S., Toronto University, Toronto, Canada. 

Brightman, Professor Edgar S., Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Britan, Professor Halbert H., Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. 

Brogan, Prof. A. P., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Brown, Dr. A. E., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Brown, Professor George, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Brown, Professor H. C., Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Brown, Professor William A., Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, N. Y. 

Bryan, President W. L., Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Buchner, Professor E. F., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Buermeyer, Dr. Lawrence, New York University, New York City, 

Burtt, Professor E. A., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Bush, Professor Wendall T., Columbia University, New York City, 

Bussey, Professor Gertrude C., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Butler, President N. M., Columbia University, New York City, N. Y. 

Butt, Professor S. McClellan, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 


Caldwell, Professor M. A., University of Louisville, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

Calkins, Professor Mary W., 22 Bellevue Street, Newton, Mass. 

Campbell, Professor H. G., Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Campbell, Professor Ivy G., Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Carmichael, Professor R. D., University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Carr, Professor H. Wildon, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Case, Professor Mary S., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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Cattell, Dr. J. McKeen, Garrison-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Chambers, Dr. Lawson P., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Chandler, Dr. Albert R., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Chanter, Professor William G., Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. 

Chao, Dr. Yuen Ren, Tsing Hua College, Peking, China. 

Chidsey, Professor Harold, 13 Brown Street, Providence, R. I. 

Clark, Miss Mary E., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Cohen, Mr. Joseph W., University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Cohen, Professor Morris R., College of the City of New York, New 
York City, N. Y. 

Coleman, Professor H. T. J., University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Conger, Dr. George Perrigo, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Copeland, Dr. Edith Ayres, 370 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

Cory, Professor C. E., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cory, Professor H. E., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Coss, Professor John J., Columbia University, New York City, N. Y. 

Costello, Professor H. T., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Cowling, President D. J., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Cox, Dr. George Clarke, 280 Madison Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

Crago, Professor A., Peru State College, Peru, Nebraska. 

Craig, Dr. Wallace, Huntington Hospital, 695 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Crane, Professor E., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Crawford, Professor J. F., Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Crawford, Professor Lucy S., Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Crooks, Professor Ezra B., Delaware University, Newark, Del. 

Cross, Professor George, Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Crowley, Professor W. A., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cunningham, Professor G. W., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Cunningham, Professor H. E., West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Curtis, Professor M. M., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cutler, Professor Anna A., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Daniels, Dean A. H., University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Davies, Professor A. E., Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Dearborn, Dr. G. V. N., U. S. Veteran’s Hospital, Number 81, New 
York (Bronx). 
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Deglman, Professor G. A., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Demos, Dr. Raphael, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Dennes, Professor W. R., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Dewey, Professor John, Columbia University, New York City, N. Y. 
Diehl, Dean Frank, Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana. 
Dickinson, Professor F. W., University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 
Doan, Professor F. C., 10 Myrtle Street, Winchester, Mass. 
Dodge, Professor Raymond, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Dodson, Rev. G. R., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dolson, Dr. Grace N., St. Mary’s Convent, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Dotterer, Prof. Ray H., Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 
Doxsee, Professor Carl W., Pennsylvania College for Women, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Drake, Professor Durant, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Dubs, Professor Homer H., Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 
Ducasse, Professor C. J., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Duncan, Professor George M., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Dunham, Dr. James H., The Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dunlap, Professor Knight, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Duvall, Professor T. G., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Dykhuizen, Professor George, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


Eaton, Professor R. M., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Eckardt, Professor L. R., Depauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Elkus, Dr. Savilla A., 434 W. 120th Street, New York City, N. Y. 

Eno, Mr. Harry Lane, Princeton, N. J. 

Ericksen, Professor E. E., University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Evans, Professor D. Luther, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Everett, Professor Walter G., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Ewer, Professor B. C., Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 


Farber, Marvin, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Faris, Professor Ellsworth, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
Farley, Professor J. H., Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

Ferm, Professor Vergilius, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 
Fisher, Dr. D. Warren, New Canaan, Conn. 

Fite, Professor Warner, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Fletcher, Professor O. O., Furman University, Greenville, S. C. 
Flewelling, Professor Ralph T., University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Forbes, Professor G. M., University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
Fuller, Professor B. A. G., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gabbert, Professor M. P., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gamble, Professor Eleanor A. McC., Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Gammertsfelder, Professor W. S., Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Geiger, Professor Joseph R., College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

Geyer, Professor Denton L., 5725 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, III. 

Gifford, Professor A. R., University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Gilbert, Dr. Katherine E., Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Gillet, Professor A.L., Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

Given, Dr. P. L., 71 Ridge Street, Orange, N. J. 

Givler, Professor Robert C., Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 

Gotshalk, Dr. D. W., University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Green, Mrs. Lois Shepherd, 805 Green Street, Urbana, III. 

Green, Professor Theodore M., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Griffin, Professor E. H., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Guthrie, Professor E. R., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
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Hack, Professor R. K., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Hinman, Professor E. L., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
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